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BENJAMIN HAWKINS, 

THE FIRST MODERN INDIAN AGENT 

By 

Frank L. Owsley, Jr. 

The work of Benjamin Hawkins as agent to the Creek 
Indians probably did more to turn the Creeks toward the ways 
of civilization than any other single force affecting them. 
Hawkins, who was sincerely interested in the welfare of the 
Indians, used very modern techniques in assimilating them into 
the white man’s society. When he went to live among the 
Creeks in 1796, they were perhaps the most savage of the four 
nations in the Alabama area; but by the time of his death in 
1816, they were well advanced toward civilization. 1 

Soon after he became agent, Hawkins spent several months 
traveling among the Creeks and observing their habits and 
needs. He saw that some of the half breeds had good cattle 
and were engaged in farming, but most of the Indians still 
existed in a very primitive condition. They obtained food and 
clothing principally through hunting and fishing, and their 
only agriculture consisted of a few patches of corn tended by 
the women. In addition, they had no knowledge of spinning 
or weaving or any other forms of domestic manufacture. 2 

In his conversations with the Creeks, Hawkins discovered 
that with a few exceptions the Indians were very anxious to 
learn the white man’s way of farming and manufacture. They 
also seemed interested in trying to understand his laW and 
government. Hawkins’ main official duty as agent to the 
Creeks was to make and enforce treaties, keep the peace, and 
persuade the tribe from time to time to give up land. Since 
these Indians had no understanding of agriculture, tribal gov¬ 
ernment, or law, Hawkins felt that the only way he could 
accomplish his aims was to develop such institutions among 
the Creeks. Tribal government would be necessary to keep the 
nation peaceful and to have some organized group with which 

'Talk to the Cherokee Nation, August 28, 1796, John G. Fitzpatrick, ed., The 
Writings of George Washington from the Original Sources 1745-1799 (59 vols., 
Washington, 1931-1940), XXXV, 193-198. 

“Merritt B. Pound, Benjamin Hawkins - Indian Agent (Athens, 1951), 99-117. 
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to make treaties. Agriculture would require far less land than 
hunting, and would perhaps make the Creeks more aggreeably 
cede land to the United States government. They could also 
attain a much higher standard of living from agriculture and 
might be less interested in raiding the frontier. Hawkins’ real 
work among the Creeks was in the accomplishment of these 
objectives. 3 

Hawkins had found that the chiefs of the tribe were men 
of influence but with no real power of compulsion to enforce 
their wishes. The only approach to a national government en¬ 
joyed by the Creeks was the annual festival where all the chiefs 
met and made recommendations, even though they had no 
authority to compel. The best way to create a national govern¬ 
ment would be to increase the authority of the chiefs and give 
real power to the national assembly. Hawkins himself had 
great power because he was the United States government’s 
representative, distributing subsidies, goods, and services, and 
he wisely used his own influence to increase the authority of 
the chiefs. 

Hawkins utilized the chiefs as a national police force, in 
his development and enforcement of tribal laws, a method which 
gave him two real advantages. First, the Creeks were more 
willing to obey respected men of their own tribe, and, second, 
by being given the task of enforcing the law the chiefs’ authority 
was considerably improved. 4 When a man was known to have 
committed a crime, Hawkins notified the chief of the town 
where the man lived and requested that the culprit be punished. 
If the village chief refused, Hawkins sent a chief from another 
village to enforce the punishment. When the friends of the 
guilty person occasionally tried to protect him, Hawkins would 
send whatever force was needed. This activity considerably 
enhanced the power of the Creek chiefs, and the United States 
benefited greatly by having a large body of the most influential 
Indians won to her support. 


3 Benjamin Hawkins to James McHenry, November 19, 1797, Benjamin Hawkins, 
Letters of Benjamin Hau/fyns, 1796-1806; Collections of the Georgia Historical 
Society (Savannah, 1916), IX, 238-242. Hereafter cited as Letters of Hawkins . 

4 Frank L. Owsley, Jr. “Benjamin Hawkins, Political Leader and Indian,” (un¬ 
published masters thesis University of Alabama, 1951), 82-88. Hereafter cited as 
Owsley, “Benjamin Hawkins.” 
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In addition to their law enforcement tasks the chiefs were 
made the deputies of the agent in distributing gifts and annui¬ 
ties. Because of past land cessions and other agreements, the 
government had a number of subsidies and other benefits which 
were dispensed to the Indians each year. Needless to say, this 
also increased the sphere of influence and power of the chiefs. 6 

The development of power by external action was very im¬ 
portant to the chiefs. Although Hawkins insisted that the 
Indians enforce the law, he let them do this in the manner which 
was most nearly suited to their customs. In the past when a 
family had been wronged, the members of the family took a 
stick as a symbol of the wrong done them, and kept it until the 
crime had been avenged, at which time the stick was passed to 
all members of the injured family to notify them that the wrong 
had been vindicated. Hawkins changed this practice so that a 
chief rather than a private individual sought redress. In 
making this innovation, he introduced the concept that a crime 
against an individual was a crime against the state. He made 
the idea easier for the Indians to accept by reminding them 
that most Creeks were related and that the nation was an ex¬ 
tended part of their family. According to the new custom the 
stick was passed first to Hawkins and then to the chiefs when 
the crime had been avenged." 

A constant source of friction between whites and Indians 
was the hunting party. Hawkins expected that the introduction 
of agriculture would reduce or eliminate these expeditions, but in 
the meantime he insisted that all such parties be carefully regu¬ 
lated by making the chief of each such group responsible ior any 
damage done by one of his hunters. Each party was required 
to have a permit issued either by Hawkins or by one of the 
principle chiefs, a system which made it easier to keep track 
of the persons responsible for depredations in an area. The 
Indians conformed to the laws fairly well. There was always 
some horse stealing along the frontier, but these violations of 

“Hawkins to the Secretary of War, March 1, 1797, Letters of Hawkins, 91-92; 
Report of Tustunnue to Hawkins, November 4, 1799, Hawkins Papers, (Georgia 
Department of Archives and History, Atlanta). 

"Report of Tustunnue Haujo to Hawkins, November 4, 1799, Louise F. Hays, 
compiler, unpublished letters of Benjamin Hawkins, (typed transcripts in 
Georgia Department of Archives and History, Atlanta. Hereafter cited as Hays, 
Letters. 
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law became less and less frequent until just before the outbreak 
of the Creek Indian War in 1813. 7 

Hawkins’ system of justice was reasonably successful. If 
an Indian stole a horse or looted a white settlement, the chiefs 
would have him whipped or sometimes have his ears cut off, 
and the purloined goods would be returned to the rightful 
owner. If a white man was killed, the chiefs would hunt down 
and execute the guilty party. The remarkable thing about this 
crude system was that the offenders were usually caught while 
innocent persons were seldom wrongly punished. 8 Although 
Indian justice was firm and quick, Hawkins tempered it with 
mercy. When a normally law abiding Indian committed a crime 
while drunk or after being provoked by the whites, he was 
often pardoned or the punishment reduced.’’ 

Hawkins believed that trouble between the whites and In¬ 
dians could best be avoided by eliminating situations which 
would result in difficulties. Since illegal trading was the great¬ 
est single cause of ill feeling, he made every effort to regulate 
and license all traders, and he expelled a large number of dis¬ 
honest or otherwise undesirable white traders from the Indian 
territory. Not only could Hawkins issue licenses to whomever 
he saw fit, but he could also revoke the license of traders who 
misused their position. 1 " 

Hawkins continually exerted every effort to transform the 
annual assembly of the Creek nation into a real representative 
government. As has already been noted, this council was a 
regular event when he arrived in the Creek country, but it was 
largely a festival rather than a governmental meeting. How¬ 
ever, since this was the one time when most of the chiefs and 
important men of the nation were assembled, Hawkins made a 
practice of conducting the bulk of the tribal business at the 
meeting. Needless to say, this act increased not only the im¬ 
portance of the council itself but also magnified the power in¬ 
vested in the assembly of the chiefs. Soon after he took office 
Hawkins organized this annual council on a regular basis and 


’Hawkins to Robert Weldon, May 29. 179<S, and H. Gaither to T, Davis, January 
24, 1800, Hays, Letters. 

^Report of Tustunnue to Hawkins, November 4, 1799, Hawkins Paper. 
“Hawkins to Burrell Pope, February 6, 1798, Hawkins Papers. 

10 Hawkins to Martin Hardin. November 17, 1797, Letters of Hawkins, 237-21H, 
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proposed that each town be represented at the gathering by at 
least one chief. At the meeting Hawkins would give an annual 
report on the state of the nation and then any pending business 
would be considered. Following this would be a discussion of 
various treaty violations and then new treaties or amendments.” 

Once the governmental business was settled, the council 
would function as a court and any member of the nation who 
had been accused of a crime could be tried by the assembled 
chiefs and either punished or released as the court might decide. 
Since the council meeting was part of the Indian tradition, the 
innovations were not wholly alien to them. Even though the 
council’s new powers were not immediately accepted, the In¬ 
dians had little difficulty in understanding the new functions, 
nor did they seem to resent them. Despite the fact that the 
Creeks had no tradition of representative government, Hawkins 
was able to present the new concept in a framework and in 
terms which were already well understood by the Indians so 
that they had little difficulty in comprehending the new sys¬ 
tem. 12 


Another significant part of the Indian assimilation pro¬ 
gram was training the Creeks in agriculture and domestic 
manufacture. They had some cattle and hogs at the time of 
Hawkins’ arrival and were, in fact, quite willing to increase 
and improve their livestock herds. He also introduced sheep 
raising with some success." 

Hawkins rightly believed that the best way to civilize the 
Indian men was to teach the Indian women. According to the 
statements of the Creek women, he was the first- white man to 
ever take any interest in them, and as a result he won their 
respect and cooperation. Unquestionably the best manner of 
making long range changes in the Creek culture and economy 
was by working through the women because they not only 
trained the children but also did the farming. 14 Hawkins pro- 


"Hawkins to John Milledge, September 5, 1805, Hays, Letters; Merritt B. Pound, 
“Colonel Benjamin Hawkins — North Carolina — Benefactor of the Southern 
Indians,” The North Carolina Historical Review, XIX (April 1942), 170. 
13 Owsley, “Benjamin Hawkins”, 82-84. 

"Hawkins’ Journal, November 24 — December 12, 1796, Letters of Hawkins, 15-23. 
"Hawkins to Mrs, Eliza Trist, March 4, 1797, Hays, Letters. 
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vided them with good seed and taught them how to plant new 
crops, a means which greatly improved the food supply. 

One innovation which caused a major social revolution in 
the tribe was teaching the women to spin and weave. Hawkins 
placed great stress on their learning the skill and actually 
brought several white women to the agency to teach the art. 
He encountered some resistance to this program from the men 
who had previously furnished all the clothing as a product of 
their hunting. As long as the women had been dependent on 
the men for clothing, the husbands had been able to treat their 
wives as slaves. If the women learned to weave, however, they 
might rebel against the men’s authority. Because of this opposi¬ 
tion, the only women allowed to learn the art of weaving at 
first were single girls and widows.’ 5 Progress in this program 
was slow, but eventually the men found clothing made from 
cloth more to their liking than that made from skins so that 
opposition gradually disappeared. To begin with, the Indians 
were taught to grow and spin cotton and flax but by 1807 they 
were being instructed in the weaving of wool. 16 Hawkins con¬ 
ducted much of the training activities on his plantation at the 
Creek agency on the Flint River. He had 16,000 acres of land 
there and worked 75 slaves along with numerous Indians who 
were trained in agriculture by his slaves. 17 

It was in no small degree due to Hawkins’ counsel that the 
United States adopted the policy of attempting to teach the 
Indians some of the elements of civilization. To this end the 
United States government set aside a considerable amount of 
money to hire instructors and to purchase supplies that would 
be necessary in this work. It was at Hawkins’ agency that the 
work progressed the furthest. 18 He taught the Creeks the use 
of the plow and the loom, and by 1816 most of them were able 
to practice these skills. He was, as has been noted, equally 
successful in teaching the Creeks law and order by correlating 
civilized systems with the old Indian traditions. Hawkins 
realized that the most effective way to deal with them was 

15 Hawkins to James McHenry, January 6, 1797, Letters of Haw\ins, 56-58 
“Hawkins to Captain Wellington, August 8, 1807, Hays, Letters. 

17 Hawkins’ Will, typed copy in Auburn University Archives, original in Jones 
County, Georgia. 

“Hawkins to George Washington, May 28, 1795; Hawkins to Thomas Jefferson, 
October 28, 1793, Hays, Letters. 
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through their own tribal organization, and, there, he gradually- 
tailored this organization to fit in with the customs of the white 
man. 

Hawkins won the confidence of the Indians and had he 
been younger and more active, he might have been able to 
offset the influence of Tecumseh and avoided the Creek War 
in 1813. At the time of the Creek uprising he was in poor 
health and unable to appeal to the Indians in person. Lest the 
outbreak of the Creek War indicate that Hawkins’ great in¬ 
fluence had diminished, it should be noted that the Indians who 
lived close to his agency nearly all remained at peace with the 
United States in spite of all Tecumseh and the British could 
do. 18 

Hawkins’ understanding of the Creek Indians made it possi¬ 
ble for him to have greater influence over them than any 
other white man. 


“Edward Nicolls, Return of Creek Indians Who Have Not Joined the British, 
undated document (approximately late 1814), War Office I, Vol. 143 (Public 
Record Office, London). 
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LIBRARIES IN THE ANTE BELLUM SOUTH 

By 

Tommy W. Rogers 


Libraries were not unknown in the colonial South. Prob¬ 
ably the first library in the colonial South consisted of a 
collection of books owned by the Rev. Ro bert Hun t., the first 
clergyman in the Jamestown colony. 1 By 1775 a^ number of 
Southerners had accumulated libraries of upwards of a thousand 
volumes. Among the more notable of these early libraries 
were those of Virginians (Robert Carter,; who owned over 
fifteen hundred volumes, and \George Mason* the guardian of 
George Washington, whose library contained over fifteen hun¬ 
dred books. The library of William Byrd II,, which numbered 
over four thousand volumes, was probably the largest collection 
in the English colonies in the colonial period. “We that are 
banished from the polite pleasures (of London) are forced to 
take up rural entertainments,” he wrote. “A library, a garden, 

a grove and a purling stream are the innocent pleasures that 
divert our leisure.” 2 


A reasonable estimation would place the number of books 
in privately owned collections of Virginia residents alone prior 
to the eighteenth century as at least fifty thousand volumes. 2 
What was true of Virginia seems to have been true of the other 
colonies also. Preparation for the establishment of a public 
library in Georgia, for example, antedates the founding of the 
colony. Over three thousand volumes were donated for & public 

library six months before General Oglethorpe inade his maiden 
visit to the colony. 4 " 


Matthew Page Andrews,, Virginia: The Old Dominion (Richmond: Dietz Press, 
1949), 31, 63. 

For extended discussion of the size and content of these colonial libraries, see 
Philli P Alexander Bruce, Intellectual History of Colonial Virginia (New York: 
Harper and Bros., 1910), 402-41, and i Richa rd Beale. Davis ,, Intellectual Life in 
Jefferson’s Virginia 1790-1830 (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
^1964), 74-118. Cited hereafter as Davis, Intellectual Life. 

“Thomas Jefferson Wertenbaker,, The Old South (New York: Cooper Square 
Publishers, 1963), 39. 

'Virginia Satterfield, “College Libraries in Georgia,” Georgia Historical Quarterly, 

XXV (March, 1941), 17. Cited hereafter as Satterfield, “College Libaries in 
Georgia.” 
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Possibly the greatest connoisseur of books in the South at 
the close of the eighteenth century was Thomas Jefferson, who 
gathered a library estimated at more than ten thousand volumes. 6 

The several thousand-volume collection of John.Randolph was 

judged as nearly equivalent to that of William Byrd IT in his¬ 
tory and older English literature, and greatly superior to any 
other contemporary private collection in those areas. 

Some of the best private libraries in the United States in 
the nineteenth century were owned by Southern planters and 
merchants. The plantation library was a reflection of the edu¬ 
cation, taste, mentality, and daily life of the planter himself. 
Books on religion probably constituted the largest group of 
books in the average library, although books on belles lettres, 
political economy, and law began replacing the waning domi¬ 
nance of religious writers during the later decades of the ante¬ 
bellum period. Other popular subject areas commonly shelved 
in plantation libraries included books on history and biography, 
geography and travel, novels, and a liberal sprinkling of the 
classics. 7 The erudition expressed in the public statements and 
private correspondence of many Southern planters gives evidence 
that their libraries in many instances were functional for pur¬ 
poses other than ostentacious display of wealth labelled by 
Veblen as conspicuous consumption. 8 

B Clement Eaton, A History of the Old South (New York: Macmillan, 1953) 
72-73. Cited hereafter as Eaton, Old South . 
n Davis, op., cit 109-11. 

\ 7 Francis Butler Simpkins, A History of the South (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 
1953), 71, and Bernarr Cresap, “The Muscle Shoals Frontier: Early Society and 
Culture in Lauderdale County,” Alabama Review, IX (July, 1956), 196-200. 
8 Thomas D. Clarke jhas suggested that much of the interest expressed in the 
collection of libraries may have been pseudo: “Ante-bellum Southerners were 
able to create a semblance of literary culture because they read carefully a few 
classics. In recent years in older parts of the South family libraries have come 
to second-hand bookdealers for sale. They have appeared in impressive bindings, 
and in uniform sets. Because of this fact, modern Southerners often conclude 
that these books were read by many people. A close examination of the books 
themselves, however, seems to indicate that many sets were more than decor- 
ative properties in 'gentlemen’s libraries.' ” Thomas D. Clark, “The South in Cub 
tural Change,” Change in the Contemporary South, Allen P, Sindler, editor Dur¬ 
ham: Duke University Press, 1963), 2, 19. On the other hand, contemporary ob¬ 
server D. R. Hundley presented a somewhat different description in his portrayal of 
the Southern gentleman: “ , . . books though not showily exposed, are forth 
coming for in-door entertainment . . . , "/Daniel R. Hundley Social Relations in 
Our Southern States (New York: B. Price7 T860), 57. 
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The library of ^Francis Walk er Gilmer, of Richmond was 
said to contain the most extensive selection of works on general 
jurisprudence in the United States. The library at “Woodlands”, 
home of South Carolinian Wil liam Gilmore Sims ,, contained a 
library which exceeded ten thousand volumes. 8 'Hugh Blair 
Grigsby,) a gentleman farmer of Charlotte County, Virginia, 
gathered a library of some six thousand entries, and kept them 


housed in a separate building. A better than average biblio¬ 
grapher and modern bibliophile, Grigsby knew bindings, editions, 
and obscure authors along with content. An ardent collector 
of Virginiana in manuscript as well as book form, his recorded 
memories in manuscript and his books currently possessed by 
the Virginia Historical Society form perhaps the best record 
of Virginia history prior to 1860 ever accumulated by a single 
individual. 10 


Another illustrious library of the era was that belonging to 
Dr. M artin W. Phillips, of “Log Hall” in Hinds County, Missis¬ 


sippi. Dr. Phillips, a frequent contributor to [DeBouys Review ,^ 
The Southern Cultivator, and numerous other ante-bellum 
periodicals, owned a wide collection of books of a scientific, 


historical, and political nature as well as editions of Latin, 
Greek, and English classics. 11 One of the most attractive and 
widely known private libraries in the Old South was that be¬ 
longing to A. A. Smets, ,a wealthy Savannah merchant. This 
library, which contained upwards of eight thousand volumes, 
included works of the best poets, novelists, historians, and bi¬ 
ographers. “It has a reputation as wide as the country,” DeBow 
wrote, “and scarcely a scholar or distinguished person visits 
Savannah without seeking it out and feasting on its contents.” 13 


The Charleston Library Society, founded in 1748 by a 
group of seventeen young gentlemen, is generally acknowledged 
to be the oldest public library in continuous operation in the 
United States. Within three years membership in the society 
had increased to a hundred and sixty persons. After two un¬ 
successful efforts, a charter was granted to the society in 1754 
and was ratified by the Crown the following year. Legacies 


‘Eaton, Old South, 509. 

10 Davis, Intellectual Life, 117. 

fF. L. Riley, ‘/Diary of a Mississippian,” Publications of the Mississippi Historical 
Society (Oxford: Mississippi Historical Society, 1909), 307. 

13 DeBow’s Review, VIII (July, 1852), 97. 
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and donations brought the society into rapid prosperity, the 
provincial governor was regularly elected president, and mem¬ 
bership came to be regarded as a social distinction. 

A museum, founded in 1773 as an offspring of the society, 
was probably “the first in the English speaking part of the new 
world and said to be the second in the entire Western world.”“ 
The Apprentice Library, established in 1824 for the use of 
mechanics and tradesmen, offered wide reading facilities. It 
gradually increased to over five thousand volumes by 1860. It 
was merged with the public library in 1870. 1 * 

The second oldest existent public library founded in the 
Southern states is at Alexandria, Virginia. Begun in 1774, and 
chartered in 1798, its sixty-one page catalog issued in 1856 
showed more than four thousand volumes. This library became 
almost dormant following the Civil War and as late as 1900 
contained fewer volumes than were recorded in 1856. 15 

The Richmond Library Society, incorporated by the state 
in 1806, was another of the earlier library societies formed in 
the Old South. It continued to operate for two decades but 
finally ceased because, according to one observer, female readers 
of sentimental novels got the upper hand. 16 

Some sort of library, representing several attempts to 
establish facilities on a public or semi-public basis, functioned 
in New Orleans from 1806 on. These endeavors were initiated in 
1805 when the New Orleans Public Library Society was in¬ 
corporated by the territorial legislature. This library was a 
subscription or stock company, with the capital consisting of 
an unlimited number of shares at twenty-five dollars each. 
Members could borrow books on the security of their shares; 
non-members had to deposit five dollars plus one-hundred and 


13 Robert Mobly, Charleston: A Gracious Heritage (New York: Appleton —Century 
i—Crofts, 1947), 154. 

“William B. Hesseltine, The South in American History (New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1953), 286; Robert Taylor, Ante-Bellum South Carolina: Social and Cultural 
History (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1942), 147. 

“Edwin Wiley, “Libraries in the Southern States,” The South in the Building 
of the Nation, Vol. VIII, History of the Intellectual Life (Richmond: Southern 
Publication Society; 1909), 495-96. 

“Samuel Mordecai, Richmond in By-Gone Days (1860), quoted in Davis, Intellect¬ 
ual Life, 86. 
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fifty percent of the value of books withdrawn. Library hours 
were from ten to two daily in 1806, but were changed to three 

v 

till eight daily the following year. 

City directories claimed six thousand volumes for the li-, 
brary in 1822, and seven-thousand, two-hundred volumes in 
1824. However, when the library was seized by the sheriff for 
nonpayment of rent in 1830, he reported taking possession of 
only four thousand volumes. Reference to the New Orleans 
Library Society in the city directory ceased after 1830. 

The “Tourro Free Library” of New Orleans was incorpor¬ 
ated in April, 1824, and granted lottery privileges. The same 
year, stock sales having failed to provide adequate funds, the 
legislature granted lottery privileges to the New Orleans Public 
Library Society. Lotteries seem to have been one of the surest 
and most popular means of raising funds. The city directory 
for 1824 stated that “the Tourro Free Library is kept in the 
Presbyterian Church, from which any person may have the 
use of books, gratis.”' 7 This library seems to have ceased to 
operate during the 1830’s. 

The New Orleans Commercial library, initiated by a group 
of young men in 1831, possessed over five thousand volumes 
by the early 1840’s. Many of these books were purchased by 
B. F. French t who placed them in the Merchant’s Exchange on 
Royal Street around 1842. They were made available at no 
charge to patrons of the Exchange Reading Room at least until 
1846. £)eBow, jwriting in 1846, observed that “many of the 
works here are of highest interest and value,” and expressed 
concern over their future disposition. “Shall they continue as 
private property,” he asked, “not even accessable to the reading 
room as we understand they will be in a short time, or will some 
individual or society purchase them for public use?”' s 

Several months earlier 5 DeBow had given the contents of 
the B. F. French Library as consisting of seventy-five hundred 
works in Greek, Latin, French, and Spanish, as well as English 
language works on statistics, commerce, history, biography, and 
natural and physical science. Included were “some beautiful 

Roger P. McCutcheon, “Libraries in New Orleans,” Louisiana. Historical Quarter¬ 
ly, XX (January, 1937), 156. 

'"DeBow's Review, 11 (November, 1846) 350-51. 
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specimens of early printing from 1452 to 1490" and “most of 
the classical writers in folio, from 1495 to 1550.” Other valu¬ 
able volumes noted by 1 DeBow'included a manuscript history of 
the English Revolution of 1688 and a manuscript history of the 
American Congress held at New York in 1765. The latter was 
formerly owned by Charles Thompson, Secretary of the Con¬ 
gress held in Philadelphia in 1774. DeBow expressed the 
opinion that if this collection of books could be acquired by the 
Public School Library of the Second Municipality then the city 
of New Orleans could “boast of the largest and best selected 
library in the Southwest.” 18 The French library was purchased 
by ( Alvarez Fisk. / It was later presented to the city and com¬ 
bined with the Public School Library to form the nucleus for 
the contemporary New Orleans Public Library. 20 

The Public School Library of New Orleans was initiated, 
largely through the enterprise of IS. J . Peters, by the Second 
Municipality Public School in 1846. QDeBowy commenting on 
the five thousand volumes it possessed in 1846, stated that “half 
of these are for the use of children, but among the rest, we 
have been delighted to find works of the highest character and 
value, and have had occasion to refer to them to great ad¬ 
vantage.” 21 This library was financed by “an inconsiderable 
tax levied upon each of the public school scholars in the munici¬ 
pality, in no case to exceed twenty-five cents per month.” Pay¬ 
ment of dues for three years entitled pupils to life membership. 
Payment of five dollars entitled any citizen to use of the library 
facilities. The Public School Library was housed in the City 
Hall on St. Charles Street, and was open from two o’clock till 
nine o’clock daily. 

By 1848 the Public School Library had volumes “compris¬ 
ing most of the standard works in English, and many in the 
French and European languages.” 22 The 1848 catalog issued 


"Ibid, (April, 1846), 381. 

*°E. A. Davis, Louisiana the Pelican State (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Univer¬ 
sity State Press, 1959), 194; J. S. Buckingham, The Slave States of America (Lon¬ 
don: Fisher, 1842), 365; Alcee Fortier, A History of Louisiana, (New York: 
Manzi, Jayat, and Co., 1904), V, 232; Federal Writers of the Works Progress 
Administration, New Orleans City Guide (Boston: Houghton-Mifflin, 1938), 319. 
n DeBow's Review, II, 351. 

“Ibid., V, (May-June, 1848), 539. 
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by the Board of Directors gave the following evaluation of 
future prospects: 

h 

By reference to the catalog it will be found that 
care has been taken to select such books as will serve 
to create and foster a taste for useful reading, and 
promote the cause of learning and sound morals. The 
steady growth of the library is secured, by the perma¬ 
nence of its principal source of revenue, but the 
directors anticipate with confidence, that an increas¬ 
ing list of annual subscribers, will enable them to 
accelerate the extension of its benefits, and in a few 
years to render it one of the largest and most valuable 
collections of books in our country. 23 


Other ante-bellum libraries in New Orleans included the 
New Exchange Reading Room which contained journals of all 
our states and Europe” and the Library of the Young Men s 
Society. The membership of the latter consisted of young men 
“concerned with commerce.” IDeBow j indicated that a few 
public lectures had been held under their sponsorship, but had 
attracted very little interest. The library was described as 
small but increasing, and was open to subscribers from nine 

to five daily. 21 

Collegiate libraries were not accorded a great deal of em¬ 
phasis in most ante-bellum colleges. The best collegiate li¬ 
braries in the South at the end of the ante-bellum period were 
those at the | Universi ty of Georgia^ University of Virginia, and 
the College oiTSouth CarofinaT 'The nucleus of the library at 
the University of Virginia, which consisted of some 6,000 vol¬ 
umes personally selected by Jefferson, had grown to 16,000 by 
1840 — about the same number Yale had accumulated in over 

a century. 

College libraries were typically open only a few hours a 
week in order to permit books to be withdrawn and returned. 
The regulations governing use of the library at the University 
of Alabama were typical of this period. Regulations passed by 
the trustees in 1839 required that the library be opened at least 
once a week. Use of the library was tendered on a gratis basis 


*lbid., 539. 
u lbid. II, 351. 
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to the trustees and officers of the University and to individuals 
who made donations of $100 in value. Resident graduates and 
students were also permitted to use the library, but the regula¬ 
tions stated that “no graduates should be considered residents 
and as such entitled to the use of the library unless they actually 
reside within the college walls.”"' 

New rules adopted in 1843 called for the library to be 
opened at noon on Wednesday for making application for with¬ 
drawals and again on Thursday at the same time for the students 
to receive them. Regulations issued in 1852 called for addi¬ 
tional hours: one hour during the noon recess on Mondays and 
Thursdays and from two to four o’clock on Saturday afternoons. 
Rather formal procedures were established for the issuance of 
books: 


Any person desiring a book shall write down the 
date and the library number of the book upon a slip 
of paper and hand it to the librarian and the librarian 
shall take the book from the shelves. No student shall 
take a book from the shelves upon any pretense."" 

An 1852 resolution of the faculty acknowledged purchase 
of wire doors for the library cases as well as the purchase of 
“a dozen spit-boxes” for the library room." 7 The library con¬ 
tained over four thousand volumes plus a collection of pamphlets 
and other unbound material in 1850. 

Rarely was the ante-bellum college library deemed suffi¬ 
ciently important to have a building of its own, but “migrated 
around as necessity dictated.” The library at the College of 
South Carolina was possibly a unique exception. There was 
built here, in 1840, a structure “that could claim to be the first 
separate college library building in the United States.”"" Within 
ten years an admittedly inadequate library had become one of 

“James B. Sellers, History of the University of Alabama, (Tuscaloosa: University 
of Alabama Press, 1953), 100. 

“Ibid, 104. 

"Ibid., 106. 

""Allan P. Tankersly, College Life at Old Oglethorpe (Athens: University ol 
Georgia Press, 1951), 41; L. Merton Coulter, College Life in the Old South; 
(New York: Macmillan, 1928), 53; Satterfield, “College Libraries in Georgia”, 29. 
“Daniel Walker Hollis, University of South Carolina, Vol 1, South Carolina 
College (Columbia; University of South Carolina Press, 1951), 4. 
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the best in the South. By 1850 it contained over 18,000 volumes 
— thus exceeding Princeton and Columbia — and even so 
exacting a scholar as Francis Lieber found it exceedingly use¬ 
ful. The fine library at the College of South Carolina added 
greatly to the reputation of the school. 

It was not unusual for the libraries of the college literary 
societies to outstrip the college library in number of volumes, 
and the wide range of subject matter in the libraries of the 
literary societies allowed greater opportunity for the play of 
intellect than did the narrower religious fare of the usual col¬ 
lege library." 

Outside of the colleges and the larger cities there were few 
collections of books to which the public had access. DeBow, 
in 1853, reported on a plan for a “grand circulating library for 
the South as a means of distributing information where the 
population is proportionately sparse.” The plan called for 
central depots to be established from which books would be 
distributed to the towns of counties in proportion to the amount 
of their subscription. Books would be returned and exchanged 
for different ones at twelve month intervals. “We wish our 
people were as ready,” jDeBo w /wrote, “to take up county sub¬ 
scriptions, and as ready to tax themselves for the purchase of 
books and libraries as they are for subscribing to railroads.”"" 

Nevertheless, the growth of towns and cities in the South 
was accompanied by a remarkable expansion of public libraries.* 1 
According to the 1850 census the eleven states which later joined 
the Confederacy contained only 71 public libraries with a cumu¬ 
lative total of less than 200,000 volumes. School, church, and 
college libraries raised the total number of non-private libraries 
to 350 with a cumulative total of 360,000 volumes." By 1860 
the number of public libraries had increased to just under 4,000 


"Ibid, 35-36. 


‘"Frederick Rudolph, 
Knopf, 1962), 143, 
Georgia,” 23. 
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College and Unicersity (New York: Alfred A. 
op, at., 41; Satterfield “College Libraries in 


,L DeBow's Review , XV (October, 1853), 432. 

Clement Eaton, The Growth of Southern Civilization (New York: Harper and 
Bros., 1961), 260. 

7. D. B. DeBow, Compendium of the Seventh Census (Washington: A, O. P. 
Nocholson, Public Printer, 1852), 159. 
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and held a total of nearly 2,000,000 volumes. The total number 
of non-private libraries had increased to more than 37,000 with 

a total of 2,330,000 books."’ 

However, as historian Clement Eaton has pointed out, the 
phenomenal expansion of public libraries in the South during 
the last decade of the ante-bellum period should not be taken 
too sanguinely since the average number of volumes in these 
libraries did not exceed an average of more than one volume for 
every two or three white persons. South Carolina, which 
possessed one and one-half volumes per white resident, was an 
outstanding exception." The ravages of the Civil War brought 
an abrupt interruption to the rapid expansion of public libraries 
which had been experienced in the decade of the fifties. 


“U. S. Bureau of the Census, Statistics of the United States, Mortality and Mis¬ 
cellaneous Statistics (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1865), 505. 
^Clement Eaton, Freedom of Thought in the Old South (Durham: Duke Uni- 
versity Press, 1940), 78. 
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LT. COLONEL DAVID W. BAINE 
A CONFEDERATE HERO FROM THE NORTH 

By 

Elbert L. Watson 


Time’s inexorable trend often scatters dust of past ages 
upon those who have, in other days, played significant roles 
in their various communities and states. Lt. Colonel [David 
William Baine,j who was killed leading the 14th Alabama Regi¬ 
ment at the Battle of Frazier’s Farm in Virginia, June 30, 
1862, is one such overlooked individual. Without question, he 
was destined to become one of Alabama’s greatest citizens had 
he not been cut down in the flower of his life. 


Interestingly, Baine’s ancestry was decidely anti-South 
in that both parents favored abolition. His father, (John McBain, l 
a Methodist minister of Dumfermline, Scotland, migrated to 
America about 1800 to settle in Wolcott, Connecticut, where he 
met and married (Maria Adkins, & member of a colonial family 
tracing its antecedents back to New England Puritans. The 
McBains followed the frontier to the Western Reserve, a section 
of land claimed by Connecticut along Lake Erie. 1 Considering 
their backgrounds, it is reasonable to believe that their home 
atmosphere reflected strong principles and firm personal con¬ 
victions. 


David McBain, born August 29, 1829, was an alert, ambi¬ 
tious youngster who developed an insatiable desire for books. 
He graduated with honors at age 17 from P’ennsylvania’s Alle¬ 
gheny College, where he dropped the prefix “Me” from his 
name. There he also met an attractive Georgian,(Mary Powell 
Hog ue, whom he married in 1848. A member of a prominent 
Southern family, Mary was endowed with graces and charm 
belonging to the Southern aristocracy. The couple settled in 
Centre, Alabama, where David taught school. Mary, the Baine’s 
first child, born in 1850, was followed by Mildred in 1855. 


Shortly after arriving in Centre, Baine associated himself 
with Thomas B. Cooper, a popular local attorney and political 


Montgomery Advertiser , February 2, 1936 
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figure. Formerly a successful Wetumpka merchant, his in¬ 
fluence across Alabama gave young Baine excellent political 
contacts." A moderate State Rights Whig, Cooper soon im¬ 
pressed his political thought upon his young prot^gS, who for¬ 
sook teaching for legal practice and was admitted to the bar 
January 23, 1855.“ Though slender and unimpressive in his 
bearing, he was a tireless worker and possessed a trenchant 
mind of ingenious analytical powers blended with highly logical 
reasoning. He usually shunned popularity, but evinced the 
heroic without pompousness. 

As a young lawyer, Baine often fought relentlessly for 
the underdog, until convinced that justice had been properly 
discharged. About 1855 a popular Centre merchant named 
Penix was arrested for failing to satisfy a large debt with a 
Charleston, South Carolina, creditor. The warrant for his 
arrest was sworn out by a Rome, Georgia, attorney employed 
by the Charleston firm. Penix was placed in a hack, and the 
party, led by Cherokee County’s sheriff, Tom Price, headed for 
the state line. At Centre’s outskirts Penix saw Baine and 
yelled that he was being kidnapped. Baine impulsively rushed 
into town looking for men and horses. Within minutes he was 
leading 10 heavily armed volunteers in pursuit of the hack, 
which was overtaken near the Georgia line. Several farmers 
wanted to give the Rome lawyer an Alabama hill country whip¬ 
ping, but Baine convinced them that the accused merchant 

should seek legal recourse. 

The jubilant Penix swore out warrants charging kidnapping 
and false imprisonment. His elation, however, was shortlived. 
Baine lost the case in circuit court when it was proven that the 
merchant had a long record of unpaid debts with South Caro¬ 
lina and Georgia creditors, many of whom sent him regular 
written reminders/ 


2 A native of Pendleton Courthouse, South Carolina, Cooper opened his Centre law 
office in 1838. He was in the state legislature six terms, and Speaker of the House 
once, in 1866. In 1864 he was elected to the Confederate Congress, succeeding 
W. R. W. Cobb, who was expelled. After a long and distinguished career, he 
died in March 1885, and is buried in Centre’s Central Cemetery. 

“Book M, 230. Alabama Supreme Court Building. One family account claims that 
he was admitted in 1849. 

‘Atlanta Constitution, January 20, 1884. 
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In 1856, the Baines moved to Hayneville, the governmental 
seat of Lowndes County and a town of growing wealth and 

s 

culture. There his legal practice became “perhaps the heaviest 
of any lawyer’s in this section of the state.” 5 Ancient court 
records long untouched, found in the State Supreme Court 
Building attest to Baine’s popularity. His name was frequently 
inscribed in cases reaching that body from such counties as St. 
Clair, Cherokee, Macon, Dallas, and Wilcox, as well as Lowndes. 

In the fall of 1856 the Baines moved into their new home, 
a large, comfortable house begun in 1822 and located on Wash¬ 
ington Street, one block south of the courthouse. 6 An enter¬ 
prising citizen, Baine actively supported A. A. Hunt’s academy, 
which his daughter, Mary, attended. 7 An attractive and popu¬ 
lar little girl, she was selected Queen of May at Hayneville’s 
Female Institute in 1860 and gave a carefully worded speech to 
an overflow crowd which attended the festive occasion. 8 It was 
during that year also that a son was born and named for 
Thomas Cooper. 9 

One honor in which Baine took particular interest was his 
position as General of the Hayneville Guards. Numbering only 
77 members, this home guard unit gave the town community 
pride, particularly when the men drilled in their smartly tailored 
uniforms. 

At this point in his life, David Baine, according to avail¬ 
able records, is revealed as a loving father and faithful com¬ 
panion, active in his community and rapidly increasing in 
wealth and prominence. Few men could have achieved more 
in a brief span of 80 years. But even at that young age, he 
knew that tomorrow is often uncertain, so on March 3, 1860, 
he drew up his will bequeathing his worldly possessions to his 

B Undated article printed in the Cahaba Gazette, and quoted in Mildred Brewer 
Russell’s Lowndes Courthouse (Montgomery, 1951), 117. 

"Mrs. Milderd Russell McKeithen, Baine’s great granddaughter, is the present oc¬ 
cupant. See Lowndes Couurthouse for fascinating historical sketch of Baine’s 
home. 

’Hayneville Watchman, July 30, 1858. 

s Mary grew into an equally attractive and gracious lady who, in 1869, married 
Willis Brewer, the noted Alabama historian. 

“After serving as postmaster and mayor of Hayneville, Thomas C. Baine moved 
to Birmingham about 1900 and worked for 30 years as postal inspector for the 
Federal Government. He died in Birmingham in April, 1936. 
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wife solely and separately for her use. 10 His action came shortly 
after his election by the Alabama State Democratic Convention 
as delegate to the National Convention scheduled in May for 
Charleston, South Carolina. Earlier, Alabama’s state legis¬ 
lature had declared itself as favoring a special convention if a 
“Black Republican” were ever elected President of the United 
States. Possibly, these two events echoed in Baine’s mind as 
harbingers of the approaching national calamity, in which he 
would be caught up, only to be deposited, finally, on a remote 
Virginia battlefield. 

The ardent Secessionist William L. Yancey, with whom 
Baine maintained a Montgomery law office, is probably the 
man who influenced him to express his State Rights’ views 
forcefully and unapologetically. 11 By 1860, Yancey stood at the 
forefront to plead the Lower South’s complaints against the 
Federal Government. It will be recalled that the “Yancey 
Platform” at the Charleston Convention called upon the Govern¬ 
ment to protect slavery in the territories. But the Convention 
adopted the non-intervention platform of presidential candi¬ 
date Stephen Douglas. Yancey thereupon denounced the North’s 
flagrant invasion of Southern Rights, and accused Douglas sup¬ 
porters of creating internal discord within the Democratic 
Party. When it became apparent that no platform change was 
possible, Yancey and the delegates from the cotton states walked 
out of the Convention. Unable to select a candidate, the dis¬ 
rupted Convention adjourned to reconvene later in Baltimore, 
Maryland. Baine, although not a commanding figure at Charles¬ 
ton, nevertheless, supported Alabama’s decision to withdraw. It 
is interesting to note that his signature is affixed next to that 
of Yancey’s in a statement of protest issued at the time of 
withdrawal. 12 

Upon his return from Charleston, Baine gave a spirited 
address to an enthusiastic crowd which gathered at the Lowndes 
County courthouse to welcome him home. The following night 
he publicly declared that Yancey’s speech to the Convention 


“Lowndes County Will Book “C”, 24. 

“The writer believes that Baine and Yancey became close friends through the 
influence of Yancey’s brother, Benjamin, who was a Cherokee County neighbor 
of Baine’s. 

’“Montgomery Advertiser, May 9, 1860. 
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brought “thoughts that breathe and words that burn.” Like 
Yancey, he believed that the Northern and Southern wings of 
the Democratic Party could never reunite harmoniously. Thus 
he stood implacable against sending delegates to Baltimore, 
unless they were “milder men, men who would look to party 
success and spoils, and not to principles to govern their actions.” 1 " 

At Marion, Alabama, on May 17 Baine repeated his dis¬ 
approval of participation in the Baltimore sessions because he 
believed Alabama would find herself in concert with those who 
demanded surrender of Southern Constitutional Rights. Loudly 
applauded throughout his discourse, he staunchly defended the 
South’s decision to withdraw, and directed a “withering and 
scathing” rebuke at outside agitators who misrepresented his 
state’s Democratic sentiment. Later in the day at Hayneville, to 
a cheering and applauding crowd, he spoke in “glowing terms” 
of the Alabama Platform, and extolled Yancey as the state’s 
“most gifted and noble son.” A resolution adopted at the meet¬ 
ing commended Baine and other seceding delegates, and closed 
with a Biblical paraphrase: “Well done, good and faithful ser¬ 
vants, you have our support and confidence.” 14 

Two nights later at a final courthouse meeting, delegates 
were elected to the Democratic State Convention slated for 
Montgomery on June 4. S. P. NeSmith, Baine’s law partner, 
presided over the gathering, which included numerous speeches 
against supporting the national Democratic Party. Baine spoke 

last, then presented a list of resolutions which he prepared. In 
part they pledged: 

1. Opposition to sending an Alabama delegation to the 
Baltimore Convention; 

2. Approval of a Convention at Richmond where 
Southern Rights could be freely expressed and 
asserted; 

3. Permission for the chairman to appoint 15 county 
delegates to the State Convention; and 

4. That the delegation would vote as a unit, with a 
majority of the delegation determining how the 
vote would be cast. 

“HayncviHe Watchman, May 11, I860, and Benton Weekly Herald, May 12, 1860. 
Montgomery Advertiser, May 23, 1860. 
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The resolutions, to no one’s surprise, unanimously passed 
and NeSmith appointed the 15 delegates, one of whom was 

Baine. 

County delegates from Alabama met at the Capitol in what 
was regarded as the “largest and best and most harmonious and 
imposing [meeting] in the whole history of the State. Again, 
Baine presented a list of resolutions placing the Convention on 

record as: 

1. Favoring Southern delegations holding their Con¬ 
vention in Richmond; 

2. Favoring sending eight delegates from the state at 
large and four from each congressional district; 

3. Requesting the Richmond delegates to adopt the 
Alabama platform of principles rejected in Charles¬ 
ton. 

There was, however, some opposition from a loyalist ele¬ 
ment. Judge A. B. Meek of Mobile introduced a series of reso¬ 
lutions which advised sending delegates to Baltimore in order to 
“preserve the union and harmony” of the Democratic Party. 
These were rejected 313 to 95, and Baine’s resolutions, with 
incidental changes, were unanimously adopted. Baine himself 
was one of the eight delegates at large selected by acclamation. 
One week later he joined other Southern Democrats in Rich¬ 
mond, to cast his vote to nominate John C. Breckenridge of 
Kentucky as a candidate for President of the United States. 

Characteristically, Baine campaigned arduously for the 
ticket, traveling over much of South Alabama and into North¬ 
west Florida for political rallies. His recorded utterances in¬ 
dicate an obvious pleasure with the turn of events; at no time 
did he advocate secession as the desirable solution to the South s 
ills. On the contrary, he anticipated a day when Southern Rights 
would be respected within the framework of the Federal Union. 
As the campaign neared mid-point, he wrote: 

I think we have cause to congratulate ourselves 

upon our Men and our Platform. For the first time 


"Ibid., June 13, 1860. 
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in history we go before the people with a ticket in 
which even our bitterest political enemies have searched 
in vain to find a fault. For the first time we have 
raised a banner on which is inscribed all the just rights 
of the South, in terms so plain that not even quibbling 
demagogues can dispute about their meaning .... 

Since the smoke and dust of the last six months has 
cleared away, we find acting with us many noble and 
true men of the opposition . . . who have preferred 
consistency in principle to consistency in mere party 
organization — who have determined to follow the right 
wherever it might lead them. 16 

Baine’s prophetic last line carried more significance three 
months later. When Abraham Lincoln was elected President, 
the Deep South was left with a choice of seceding or accepting 
what it regarded as a sectional party in Washington. 17 Already 
Alabama’s legislature had specified the calling of a convention 
to determine the state’s future course in the event of a Republi¬ 
can election. Governor A. B. Moore’s hesitation about ordering 
the convention brought hundreds of secessionists from Mont¬ 
gomery and neighboring counties to the Capital City on No¬ 
vember 10 to declare an unalterable course. Baine and 20 other 
prominent men were selected to contact Governor Moore about 
issuing a Proclamation calling the convention. The Governor 
responded to the request and scheduled the historic convention 
to meet in Montgomery on January 7, 1861. 

Baine played his usual conspicuous role on November 17 
at the Lowndes County Convention, which convened to select 
candidates for delegates to the Secession Convention. A news¬ 
paper reporter thought the meeting emitted the gaiety and 
lightheartedness often identified with an annual family home¬ 
coming. People from all sections of the county brought their 
basket dinners, and seemed more concerned with spinning 
humorous yarns and reminiscing about events of other years 
than they were with the momentous decisions facing them. In 
contrast, however, the Convention’s action was serious and em¬ 
phatic, and Baine’s resolutions affirmed that: 

“Hayneville Chronicle, August 9, 1860. > 

17 In Lowndes County, Breckenridge polled 1007 to John Bell’s 592, and Doug as s 

57. Hayneville’s vote was 176-57-10 in the same order. 
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1. The election of Abraham Lincoln, the Black Repub¬ 
lican, means that for the honor and safety of Ala¬ 
bama, the ties to the Federal Union must be broken; 

2. Separate Secession of Alabama is her only lawful 
and peaceable remedy in this hour of need, and 
the remedy must be exercised at the earliest possi¬ 
ble period; 

3. It made no difference what other Southern states 
did, Alabama would never accept Lincoln’s gov¬ 
ernment. 

The resolutions were again unanimously adopted, and a 
committee selected as candidates James G. Gilchrist and /J ame s 
jS> Wi lliamson, J who were received with “deafening shouts of 
applause.” 18 Both men spoke for and pledged their influence 
toward prompt withdrawal of Alabama from the Union. It is 
somewhat puzzling why Baine was not elected as one candidate. 
Possibly he eliminated himself from consideration, believing, 
instead, that his political sagacity could be better utilized from 
another vantage point for the time being. Indeed, his penman¬ 
ship caused the Hayneville Chronicle to comment: 

The resolutions introduced by Gen. Baine and 
adopted with singularly unanimity have the ring of 
true metal .... Our people are in earnest now, and 
look forward to immediate separation as the last and 
only hope of the South .... Our cup is full; it over¬ 
flows : Men and countrymen, if you have courage in 
you, stand it no longer. Bring your sons and your sons’ 
sons, and like the Cathagenian of old, swear them to 
eternal hostility against a government which ceasing 
to be a blessing is soon to become a curse in the hands 

of your enemies, and be used as an instrument for 
your destruction. 19 

Recorded information on Baine’s secessionist role follow¬ 
ing the county convention is quite scanty. One can only assume 
at he performed a significant but forgotten function at the 
Secessionist Convention. On the evening of February 15, he 
served on a committee appointed by Governor Moore to meet 

“Hayneville Chronicle, November 22, 1860 
™lbid. 
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Jefferson Davis, the recently elected Confederate President, at 
West Point, Georgia, where the group boarded the train to 
accompany it into Montgomery. Knowing of Baine’s presence 
on this occasion, it is interesting to think of him alighting from 
the train at Union Station; following the presidential party in 
a torchlight parade to the Exchange Hotel; then climbing to the 
balcony where he listened intently to Davis’s brief, but challeng¬ 
ing, address. Perhaps he stood by Yancey, who memorialized 
the evening with his famous “the man and the hour have met” 
oration. Two days later, Baine probably joined the hundreds 
who converged on the Capitol for the inauguration. Standing 
there that crisp, windblown afternoon, David Baine saw a new 
nation blossom into existence, and realized in a deeper way that 
he had done much to make this historic moment possible. 20 

Baine spent about one year in the Confederate Army, and 
performed faithfully wherever needed. Believing it would take 
months before the Hayneville Guards reached the front lines, 
he resigned and enlisted in the First Alabama Regiment. At 
Auburn, on August 1, 1861, he was commissioned Lieutenant 
Colonel, Fourteenth Alabama Regiment, his qualifications hav¬ 
ing been advanced by Yancey in correspondence with President 
Davis. 21 The regiment went first to Camp Jones in Huntsville, 
then on November 4 was transferred to Richmond. 

Baine etched an enviable military record, which caused the 
Cahaba Gazette to predict that “if this war lasts [he] will take 
as high position in the military as [his] admitted talents have 
won for [him] in the legal.” 22 One of his letters written to his 
wife during the war gives a touching insight into his thoughts 
during this portion of his life: 

Dear Mollie ... I feel uneasy about you for fear 

you will not have enough money to go on. Our late re- 

20 A family account relates that shortly after the outbreak of hostilities, Baine 
underwent considerable consternation of mind over, whether he could conscien¬ 
tiously take up arms against the North, that being the section of his early nur¬ 
ture. As the story goes, he spent an entire night walking and praying in his beau¬ 
tiful garden of magnolias and a myriad of other flowers. Shortly before dawn, 
he realized that his; deep love for the South would allow him to take no other 
course than actual service in the Confederate Army. 

Note found in Lowndes County File, Department of Archives and History, 
Montgomery, Alabama. 

22 N. d., quoted in Russell, Lowndes Courthouse > 117, 
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verses will I fear protract the war and make times 
very hard and I am not sure but that your best plan 
would be sometime during the summer to move up to 
your Mother [sic] and remain there during the war 
.... I do not know where we will be sent or when. 
They need us in so many places that I don’t think they 
know where to send us. We are improving rapidly & 
will be sent off in about two weeks I think. My own 
health is good. I am very busy all the time .... Give 
my love to the babies and accept it for yourself. Write 
often. Goodbye dear. Your husband. D. W. Baine. 23 

On June 27, 1862, heavy fighting erupted north of Rich¬ 
mond at Gaines Mill, and a series of battles, called the “Seven 
Days Battles,” began. Assigned to the Fifth Brigade of Long- 
street’s Division, the Fourteenth Alabama, commanded by 
Baine, was caught in an exposed position in an open field near 
Gaines Mill, but rallied to drive a Federal force from the area. 
Years later M. B. Hurst, the regiment’s musician remembered 
that Baine’s “daring excelled that of any man I ever saw, amidst 
the hail-storm of bullets. He was cool and apparently as self 
possessed as if he was in his tent at camp.” 24 

At the Battle of Frayser’s Farm on June 30, a Union 
battery pinned the Fourteenth down, so General Roger Pryor, 
commander of the Fifth Brigade, asked Baine if he thought his 
men could capture it. Without hesitation, Baine replied, “My 
boys will capture it if I tell them.” Thereupon, he yelled a 
command and led the way into a withering enemy fire. 25 Across 
the battlefield, there arose groans and lamentations of wounded 
and dying, but the indomitable men, urged on by Baine, never 
faltered. The objective was almost reached when, at a critical 
instant, a minnie ball struck Baine in the abdomen, severing a 
blood vessel, and he slumped to the ground. As life slipped 
away, he issued his last command to a young officer kneeling 
beside him. “I am mortally wounded,” he gasped, “tell Major 
Wood to take charge of the regiment.” Baine’s character here 
is vividly illustrated, for, to the last, he thought of his responsi- 


“Sent from David W. Baine to Mollie Baine, Richmond Va., February 26, 1862. 
In possession of Mrs. Mildred Russell McKeithen. 

“Montgomery Advertiser, March 23, 1902. 

"Ibid, and Official Records: War of the Rebellion, Series 1, Vol. XI, Part 2, 760. 
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bility instead of himself. Another minute and he was gone. 
That evening his frail body was borne from the desolate battle¬ 
field and taken to its final resting place in Richmond’s Holly¬ 
wood Cemetery. 

The Southwestern Baptist mourned his loss as one of Ala¬ 
bama’s “bravest and truest sons.” 20 A moving eulogy in the 
Montgomery Advertiser and reprinted in many state newspapers 
paid tribute to him by saying: 

Among the many noble sons of Alabama who have 
freely given their lives as a sacrifice to their country, 
none is more worthy of a passing tribute than D. W. 
Baine of Lowndes, who was killed in the recent battles 
near Richmond. As a lawyer Col. Bain [sic] stood 
among the very first men of his profession in the State. 

His mind was singularly acute and logical and he rarely 
failed to convince the understanding if he did not cap¬ 
tivate the imagination. In all the relations and pursuits 
of life he was noted for directness, candor, and purity 
.... He has fallen in the very morning of a bright and 
prosperous career.” 

A footnote to David Baine’s life occurred during the 1866- 
67 session of the Alabama legislature. On December 7, Chero¬ 
kee County’s State Senator, A. L. Woodliff of Gadsden delivered 
a petition signed by residents of Cherokee, Calhoun, St. Clair, 
Blount, DeKalb, and Marshall Counties, claiming that residents 
were “praying for the formation of a new county the center 
of which would be at or near Gadsden in Cherokee County.” w 
Woodliff’s bill passed the Senate 27 to 3 and the House 69 to 13, 
with the latter vote receiving strong support from House 
Speaker, Thomas B. Cooper, who suggested that the county be 
named “Baine” to honor his former young partner. 

Baine County’s existence, unfortunately, was short-lived. 
A military government, imposed on Alabama in 1867, called 
for a convention to rewrite the state’s Constitution. With 
Radical delegates Baine County, especially, was a sore spot 
since it bore the name of a passionate Secessionist, whom they 

“August 21, 1862. 

^Jacksonville Republican, July 17, 1862. 

"Senate Journal, 1866-67, 180. 
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also regarded as a Northern “traitor.”, The issue was tossed 
back and forth for several days, before a vote of 41 to 34 was 
reached favoring abolition. 20 Thus, after one exuberant year, 
Baine County, also destined for a bright and promising career, 
was cut down by Yankee missiles. One year later the state 
legislature permanently settled the issue, when it re-established 
the county as Etowah, and through the years this name has 
proudly received numerous honors and acclaim. 


"Official Journal of the Constitutional Convention of the State of Alabama, 1867, 4. 
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CONFEDERATE DEFENSES AND UNION GUNBOATS 

ON THE TENNESSEE RIVER: 

A FEDERAL RAID INTO NORTHWEST ALABAMA 

By 

Kenneth R. Johnson 

Few if any people in north Alabama expected the first 
Union forces to come by water. North Alabamians like most 
southerners expected the Civil War to be fought by forces 
which were transported and supplied by land. The first gun¬ 
boat raid up the Tennessee River into northwest Alabama was 
therefore almost entirely unexpected. Carried out during Feb¬ 
ruary, 1862, it clearly indicated the inadequacies of Confederate 
defenses on the Tennessee. 

The federal government started building gunboats for 
service in the western rivers very early in the war, Commo. 
Andrew Foote/Was placed in command of the gunboats in Sep- 
tember, 1861. By February, 1862, seven gunboats were ready 
for service and others were being constructed. The gunboats 
were small floating fortresses armed with big guns, manned 
by Union crews working behind ironsides or heavy wood bar¬ 
riers. The gunboats were in constant service travelling down 
the Mississippi .and up the Cumberland and Tennessee Rivers, 
observing Confederate activities, probing the Confederate de¬ 
fenses, and posing a constant threat to any southern property 
and southern vessels which might be north of the Confederate 
line of defense. The gunboats served the Union very much as 
the cavalry served the Confederacy. 

The Confederate line of defense in the west extended from 
Columbus, Kentucky, on the Mississippi eastward through Fort 
Henry on the Tennessee, Fort Donelson on the Cumberland, and 
Bowling Green to the Cumberland Gap. Gen. Albert S. Johns¬ 
ton, with headquarters in Bowling Green, Kentucky, commanded 
this line. When he assumed command, Gen. Leonidas Polk was 
placed in charge of Department Two which included responsi¬ 
bility for fortifying and defending the Mississippi, Tennessee, 
and Cumberland Rivers. 
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While both commanders recognized the importance of these 
rivers and the existence of Union gunboat superiority, there 
was never a thorough plan made and carried out for the de¬ 
fense of the Tennessee. It was navigable year round from its 
mouth near Paducah, Kentucky, up to the Muscle Shoals area 
in northwest Alabama. Thus it provided an invasion route 
across Kentucky, Tennessee, northeast Mississippi, and into 

north Alabama. 

The main Confederate defense of the Tennessee centered 
on Fort Henry, situated on the east bank of the river just below 
Kentucky in the edge of Tennessee. Construction of this fort 
was begun by Governor Isham Harris of Tennessee in early 
1861. Later the Confederate government assumed responsi¬ 
bility. There was little urgency until September, 1861, when the 
Union gunboats began to appear on the rivers. 1 Many southern- 
owned vessels operating on the Ohio at that time sought safety 
on the Tennessee above Fort Henry. 2 In October, 1861, the un¬ 
finished Fort Henry was the only defense against the Union 
gunboats. 

Efforts to strengthen the fort were increased. On Gen. 
Polk’s recommendation, Gen. \LloydTilghman was placed in 
command at Forts Henry and "Donelson with instructions to 
complete the forts as quickly as possible. Many problems 
slowed the work. Shortages of heavy guns, ammunition, labor, 
and trained troops with proper arms all contributed to delays 
and weaknesses at Fort Henry, as did the fort’s bad location 
and the absence of a coordinated command. To help speed the 
work, Johnston urged the citizens to lend fifteen hundred slaves 
to do manual labor in the construction of the fort. Only two 
hundred were received. 3 In January, 1862, he informed Col. 


Thomas L. Connelly, Army of the Heartland; the Army of Tennessee, 1861-1862 
(Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1967), 18-19; Joseph H. Parks, 
General Leonidas Pol\, the Fighting Bishop (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press, 1962), 188; Peter Franklin Walker, “Building a Tennessee Army; 
Autumn, 1861,” Tennessee Historical Quarterly, XVI (June, 1957), 113. Herein¬ 
after cited as THQ . 

2 Jcssee Taylor, “The Defense of Fort Henry,” Battles and Leaders of the Civil War, 
ed, Robert U. Johnson and Clarence C. Buel (New York: The Century Com¬ 
pany, 1884-87), VI, 368, 

*Pctcr Franklin Walker, “Command Failure: The Fall of Forts Henry and Donel 
son,” THQ, XVI (December, 1957), 337. 
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Josiah Gorgas that two more 10-inch columbiads were needed 
at Fort Henry, and at one time there seems to have been no 
ammunition for the heavy weapons.* In late January, 1862, the 
fort was declared ready for action. On January 31, 1862, Gen. 
, Tilghmanjreported 3,033 men and officers present for duty. 6 
Seventeen guns were mounted in the fort, twelve of these placed 
to bear on the river. The twelve guns included one 10-inch 
columbiad, one rifled gun of 24-pounder caliber, two 42-pounders 
and eight 32-pounders. 0 The fact that 3,033 men and seventeen 
guns were at Fort Henry while 13,628 men and one hundred 
forty guns were concentrated at Columbus, Kentucky, defending 
the Mississippi River, strongly suggests the Polk was not nearly 
as concerned with the defense of the Tennessee as the Mississippi 
River. 7 

To supplement the guns at Fort Henry, “torpedoes” or 
mines were used. Torpedoes were stationed in the Tennessee 
River below the fort. The torpedoes were anchored on the 
river bottom with rods or prongs extending upward. A ship 
contacting the rods would trigger an explosion. These mecha¬ 
nisms were defective at best, and most of them broke their 
moorings when the river began to flood. Many of the torpedoes 
were fished out of the river by the sailors on the Union gun¬ 
boats. 8 When the attack on Fort Henry finally came, twelve 
torpedoes were hastily placed in the river. Because of the high 
water these torpedoes were completely useless. 9 

There was strong sentiment in some quarters favoring the 
construction of a fleet of ironclad gunboats as a means of de¬ 
fending the western rivers. While an attempt was made co 
implement such a policy, it extended to the Tennessee River in 


'The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union 
and Confederate Armies (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1880-1901), 
Ser. 1, VII, 849. Hereinafter cited as ORA with all references to Series 1 unless 

otherwise noted. 

‘Ibid., 855. 

‘Ibid., 132. 

'Ibid., 857, 855; Connelly, Army of the Heartland, 20, 79-80. 

8 Henry Welke, ‘The Gunboats at Belmont and Fort Henry,” Battles and Leaders 
of the Civil War, ed. Robert U. Johnson and Clarence C. Buel (New York: The 
Century Company, 1884-87), I, 362-64; Bruce Catton, Grant Moves South (Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company, 1960), 139. 

‘ORA, VII, 149. 
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only one case. On October 15, 1861, Polk informed Confederate 
Secretary of the Navy S. R. Mallory that gunboats were in- 
dispensible to Confederate defenses. He indicated that a 
steamer on the Tennessee, which could be converted into an 
ironclad gunboat, could be purchased for $12,000. 10 Mallory 
was sympathetic and apparently approved the purchase. In 
November, 1861, Polk reported that the steamer Eastport had 
been purchased and was being converted to a gunboat on the 
Tennessee River." Lt. I. N. Brown of the Confederate Navy 
was placed in charge of the conversion of the Eastport. 

Governor Harris and others urged Gen. Johnston to build a 
fleet of gunboats on the Tennessee and Cumberland. 13 Although 
Johnston seemed to feel that the rivers were the weakest parts 
of his defense, he took little interest in the gunboats. His atti¬ 
tude might well have stemmed from a report by J. F. Gilmer, 
his chief engineer, that the building of a gunboat fleet on the 
Cumberland River was completely impractical due to shortage 
of materials and shallowness of the rivers." 

No effort was made to erect any kind of defensive fortifi¬ 
cations on the Tennessee above Fort Henry. Col. A. A. Heiman 
called attention to the danger of a Union gunboat’s running 
under the guns of Fort Henry. If this should happen, the gun¬ 
boat would be free to operate all along the river without inter¬ 
ference. He recommended that troops be stationed at Danville, 
Tennessee, to protect the Memphis, Clarksville, and Louisville 
Railroad bridge there."' Danville was about twenty-five miles 
above Fort Henry and was important in at least three respects: 
If the railroad bridge there were destroyed, Johnston’s army 
would be split by the Tennessee River. Troops on either side 
would not be able to come to the aid of the other in an emergency. 
Also, Danville was the nearest railroad depot serving Fort 
Henry. Supplies arriving by rail were placed on a steamer and 

l " Official Records of the Union and Confederate Navies in the War of the Rebel¬ 
lion, (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1894-1921), Ser. 1, XXII, 794. 
Hereinafter cited as ORN with all references to Series 1 unless otherwise noted. 
™ORA, VII, 306. Fletcher Pratt, Civil War on Western Waters (New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1956), 36-37. 

™ORA, VII, 154. 

™ORN, XXII, 806. 

14 ORA , VII, 748-49; Charles P. Roland, Albert Sidney Johnston (Austin: University 
of Texas Press, 1964), 284-85. 
ls ORA, IV, 461-62. 
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carried down river to the fort. The railroad drawbridge at 
Danville effectively blocked movement of large boats on the 
Tennessee when the bridge was closed. Therefore, Union gun¬ 
boats could be blocked from most of the river as long as the 
bridge remained in Confederate hands. But Polk did not erect 
any fortifications at Danville. 

Other military authorities in Mississippi and Alabama did 
not erect any kind of fortifications on their sections of the 
river. Gen. Braxton Bragg, who commanded a district includ¬ 
ing Alabama and west Florida, established his headquarters in 
Mobile and devoted his energies to coastal defense. 10 Fort Henry 
thus constituted the only obstacle to a gunboat invasion of the 
heartland of the Confederacy. 

The people along the lower Tennessee were content to leave 
river defenses to military authorities The citizens’ apathy 
stemmed from a lack of knowledge of the gunboat threat and 
also from the existence of strong Union sentiment in the Tennes¬ 
see valley. 17 But public concern began to develop. Reports of 
the Union gunboats began to appear in the Florence, Alabama, 
newspaper in September, 1861. 18 The clamor for defense of the 
Mississippi River, the prominent use of the river in the battle 
of Belmont in November, 1861, and the policy of building gun¬ 
boats all helped stimulate public interest in river defense. 10 

In early November, 1861, a group of business leaders from 
Franklin, Lawrence, Lauderdale, and Colbert Counties in Ala¬ 
bama and from Tishomingo County, Mississippi, met in Tus- 
cumbia. Their object was to plan a better and more effective 
defense of the Tennessee River. Included in the group were 
Gen. Samuel E. Weakley, 20 James E. Saunders, Thomas J. 

“Charles P. Roland, “Albert Sidney Johnston and the Loss of Forts Henry and 
Donelson,” Journal of Southern History, XXIII, 51; ORA, IV, 419-20. 

"Donald Davidson, The Tennessee, Frontier to Secession (New York: Rinehart 
and Company, 1946), I, 321; Connelly, Army of the Heartland, 17-18. 

“Florence Gazette, September 18, 1861. 

“Pratt, Civil War on Western Waters, 36-38; Welke, “Gunboats at Belmont and 
Fort Henry,” 362-64. 

“Gen. Weakley held the rank of Major General in the Alabama Militia. He was 
also part owner of the Globe Cotton Mills in Florence. The Mills burned in 
1863. See: William L. McDonald and Earl S. Daniel, “War against citizens 
of Lauderdale County, Alabama,” Florence Times, May 17, 1961; Albert Burton 
Moore, History of Alabama and Her People (New York: The American Histori¬ 
cal Society, 1927), II, 536. 
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Foster, David Deshler, William Dickson, William Cooper, B. B. 
Trousdale, all of north Alabama, and some others. The group 
formed a committee under the chairmanship of Gen. Weakley 
to inquire of military commanders if the defense of the Tennes¬ 
see River was adequate and to determine how the citizens of 
north Alabama and Mississippi could aid the defensive effort. 81 

The Weakley Committee traveled to Columbus, Kentucky, 
for an interview with Gen. Polk. They had a number of meet¬ 
ings with Gen. Gideon J. Pillow, who was in temporary com¬ 
mand. Pillow, with Polk’s approval, stated that the defenses 
on the Tennessee were very inadequate but were as good as 
time and means would permit. The committee was further in¬ 
formed that a federal attack was imminent. Gens. Pillow and 
Polk felt that the Union forces would attack down the Missis¬ 
sippi, but might also attack the Tennessee, which if successful 
would permit Union forces to advance by rail on Memphis or 
carry out a flank attack on the Mississippi defenses at Colum¬ 
bus. The Committee and Pillow planned a cooperative military- 
civilian effort to strengthen the Tennessee River fortifications. 
Pillow, after reminding the Committee that Alabama and Mis¬ 
sissippi had contributed very little to the work at Fort Henry, 
made certain promises. The military would furnish engineers 
to lay off additional defensive works on the Tennessee River, 
superintend construction, and provide artillery for the fortifica¬ 
tions if Alabama would provide labor for construction and 
troops with their own small arms to garrison the fortifications.” 

Pillow immediately issued orders to Capt. Joseph Dixon, a 
military engineer, to leave his duties at Fort Donelson and lay 
out additional works on the Tennessee in the vicinity of Fort 
Henry. Pillow stated that a large force of slaves with troops 
to protect them would soon arrive from Alabama to carry on the 
construction work. It was to be completed as quickly as possi¬ 
ble. 23 Dixon was in a quandary. Should he follow the orders 
of Gen. Pillow or of his immediate commander, Maj. J. F. Gilmer, 
who was chief engineer of the Western Department directly 
under Gen. Johnston? Gilmer countermanded Pillow’s orders 
but sent Capt. Charles Hayden to lay out the works requested. 

*ORA, VII, 694-96. 

™lbid„ 692. 

33 Ibid., 699. 
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Apparently little was accomplished because a short time later 
Dixon was sent to plan and supervise the new defensive works 
Gilmer advised that the new fortifications should be located on 
the high ground on the west bank of the Tennessee across the 
river from Fort Henry. Dixon was urged to bear in mind 
that the object is to prevent our enemy from occupying 
ground dangerous to Fort Henry. Of course no guns 
designed for fire upon the river will be placed so high. 
Field guns will probably be sufficient for the armament, 
with proper provision for using musket and rifle. 24 

Capt. Dixon made the survey and planned the fortifications 
which became known as Fort Heiman. 28 

The Weakley Committee in the meantime returned to Tus- 
cumbia and launched its part of the undertaking. To give official 
status to the Committee, Gen. Weakley was appointed aide-de- 
camp to Gen. Pillow. On November 23, 1861, the Committee 
issued a public statement explaining its activities and objectives 
“To Our Fellow Citizens of North Alabama and North Missis¬ 
sippi. It hoped to raise five thousand soldiers who would be 
used specifically to garrison the new fortifications. Also, Col. 
Thomas J. Foster, a member of the Committee, was authorized 
to raise a regiment of regulars, to be armed with their own 
weapons, for a twelve-month enlistment. More imaginative was 
the Committee's decision to raise one company of older men in 
each county of North Alabama for forty-day service. It was 
claimed that these older men were better shots than younger 
men. But mainly it was hoped that if older men would enlist, 
they would be much more willing to have their slaves do the 
work constructing the new fortifications near Fort Henry. 28 
Women were “invited” to aid in preparing clothing and tents. 
Citizens with private arms were urged to give them up for 

general defense. To lend urgency to the appeal, the committee 
stated that 

If our people at home were convinced, as we are, that a 
deadly struggle for our homes and property is impend¬ 
ing, that the enemy in a few days will put forth his 

*Jbid., 734-35; 699-700. 

Ibid., 684-85. Fort Heiman was named for Col. A. A. Heiman who was an earlier 
commander at Fort Henry. 

Ibid., 692-93. 
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whole strength for our subjugation, they will rally 
en masse for the public defense. 27 

In conjunction with the public appeal, government offi¬ 
cials were called upon to help the Weakley Committee. An 
appeal was made to Governor A. B. Moore requesting authority 
to buy guns, for their “compressment” when necessary, and for. 
the power to impress slave labor. Also, the Secretary of War, 
Judah P. Benjamin, was requested to: 

Direct, if you please the proper bureaus in your 
Department to write immediately to those offices, with 
such general or special instructions as may be neces¬ 
sary, for we shall need transportation for men and 
laborers down the Tennessee River, some wagons and 
horses, some tools for rough work, provisions, medi¬ 
cines, etc., and if we have to await the progress of 
matters through formal channels we may be delayed 
in accomplishing the work in which we are engaged. 28 

The response to these appeals is difficult to measure, but 
a series of events occurred which suggest that the Committee 
had some success. On December 4, 1861, Maj. Gilmer assured 
Capt. Dixon that he would send picks, shovels, spades, axes, 
bars, wheelbarrows, and other needed equipment “if it is possi¬ 
ble to do so. 29 Apparently state authorities could do little to 
help the Committee. Governor John Gill Shorter claimed that 
the state supply of arms was exhausted and private citizens 
would not give up their arms without compensation. Judah P. 
Benjamin informed the governor that the Confederate govern¬ 
ment would pay reasonable prices for private weapons but not 
for arming twelve-month enlistees. This attempt to buy private 
weapons seems to have produced few arms. 30 

On Decmber 2, 1861, Gen. Johnston gave some official rec¬ 
ognition to the Committee. He directed that all troops raised in 
"est Alabama as a result of the governor's recent appeal, 
should be mustered into service at Florence. Gen. Weakley was 
named mustering officer. All troops thus raised were organized 
into the Tw enty-Sixth Alabama Infantry Regiment under com- 

™lbid., 694-95. 

"Ibid., 692-93 ; 694-96. 

*lbid„ 734-35. 
m lbid„ 76 2, 770. 
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mand of Col. W. R. Smith. Companies from various counties 
of north Alabama arrived at Florence in December, 1861. Some 
units were stationed in Tuscumbia, while others were quartered 
in South Florence in a large brick building owned by(N, Hancock 
and_Cpmpany.j In January, 1862, when Johnston ordered all 
the armed troops in this regiment to report to Fort Henry, only 
two companies were sent due to lack of arms. 32 Apparently the 
attempt to organize companies of older men was not successful, 
and it is not clear what influence the (Weakley Committee /had 

on raising the separate companies of Col. W. R. Smith’s regi¬ 
ment. 


But the activities of the Weakley Committee led some mili¬ 
tary leaders to believe that “several thousand” troops and many 

slaves would be forthcoming from north Alabama to strengthen 
Fort Henry. 33 

A 1 T . — ^ slaves to arrive from 

A abama m early January, 1862. Some did arrive. Also, seven 

Alabama companies were transferred from other camps into 

inf 1 * • G1 +i. y arriving J anu ary 2, 1862. Other companies arrived 

, ,® r th ® m ™ th ' Some of the se companies were organized 

s t A e 1 , T Tf‘J ty '. SeVenth Alabama Infantry Regiment com¬ 
manded by Col. A. A. Hughes of Franklin County. Alabama. 

AlabamTT 11 ! 3 “ utin * a P° r «on of the Twenty-Sixth 
J m, W6re ° rganizec ' into a battalion commanded 

These Alabama units were stationed 

fortifier 6 Tennessee ’ wh ere they were expected to man the 
forfaficatjons envtsmned by the Weakley Committee and planned 

of a C n D,X0 "s ^ ctually the Alabama soldiers with the help 
of a few slaves did the “pick and shovel” work in constructing 

Fort 5 - 1 ” late January, 1862, Maj. Gilmer inspected 

ort Henry and Fort Heiman and reported that Fort Henry 

whlJ, e t 7 " f‘ i0n but fFort Heiman, was incomplete and 
without gu ns. A few days later when Fort Henry was attacked, 

“Florwu* Gazette > December 18 and 25, 1861; ORA, VII, 838 733■ Lt Pen 
Sff^sS 1 )? COnfederate MllitarV Histor y ( Ne ^ York: Thomas 

m ORA, VII, 838. 

"Ibid., 752, 769. 

Pahn^A/ F A ; “ Alabamians in the ^rts Henry and Donelson Cam- 

paign Alabama Historical Quarterly, XXVI (Summer, 1964), 217-18. 

Poland, Albert Sidney Johnston, 285. 
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Gen. Tilghman y correctly guessed that Fort Heiman would not 
be occupied By federal troops. Most of the Alabama troops were 
hastily brought across the river to Fort Henry. Thus it appears 
that the Weakley Committee actually contributed very little to 
the defense of the Tennessee. 


The Union authorities were aware of the inadequate de¬ 
fense of the Tennessee and the rewards resulting from an in¬ 
vasion up the river. 36 In late 1861 at least two suggestions were 
made to Gen. Halleck that the most feasible route into the South 
was by way of the Tennessee and Cumberland Rivers. In 
January, 1862, Gen. D. C. Buell proposed that a gunboat attack 
be made up the two rivers. The same month Halleck himself 
expressed the opinion that an invasion down the Mississippi 
was premature and that a move up the Tennessee and Cumber¬ 
land would be more feasible. Later in January Gen. Grant at 
Cairo received a report from his division commander, Gen. 


Charles F. Smithf, stating that Fort Henry could easily be taken. 
Grant immediately sought Halleck’s permission to capture Fort 


Henry and Fort Donelson. A few days later on January 28th, 
(Commo. Andre w Foo ted flag officer of the gunboat fleet, also 
urged~TIaIIec^to authorize the expedition against the forts. 
Halleck authorized the attack. Almost immediately Grant start¬ 
ed up the Tennessee River with seventeen thousand men on 
transports convoyed by seven gunboats. 37 


At 12:30 P.M. on February 6, 1862, the western gunboat 
flotilla under command of Commo. Foote began the attack on 
Fort Henry. The flotilla consisted of two divisions; four iron¬ 
clads formed the first division moving on the fort. The second 
division, consisting of three wooden gunboats, brought up the 
rear. This second division included the Tyler under Lt. Comdr. 
William Gwin, the Lexington under Lt. Comdr. /James W. 
Shirk, and the Conestoga under Lt. Comdr. Leyard S. Phelps, 
who was also the immediate commander of this division. The 
gunboats began firing on Fort Henry at seventeen hundred 
yards and brought all sixty-five guns into action as they gradu¬ 
ally moved closer to the fort. The twelve guns in the fort re- 

K U. S. Grant, Personal Memoirs of U. S. Grant (New York: The Century Com¬ 
pany, 1903), 1, 233; hereafter cited as Memoirs. ORA, VII, 308, 345. 

^M. F. Force "From Fort Henry to Corinth,*’ Campaigns of the Civil War (New 
York: Thomas Yoseloff, 1963), I, 25-28; Walker, "Fall of Forts Henry and Donel¬ 
son, THQ, XVI, 336. 
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plied with vigor, but most of their shots rebounded from the 
gunboats doing little damage. After an hour and fifteen minutes 
of action, the gunboats had destroyed three Confederate guns 
and the largest gun in the fort was out of action due to an 
explosion. With only eight guns in action, exhausted gun crews 
and no replacements, and water from the flooded river rising 
around the parapets, Gen. Tilghman ^decided the effort was 
hopeless. The fort was surrendered. 88 

The surrender of Fort Henry opened a defenseless Tennes¬ 
see to gunboat invasion as far up river as Muscle Shoals. Union 
leaders were quick to grasp this opportunity to penetrate the 
Confederate territory. Before the attack on Fort Henry, Grant 
had requested thatiCommo. Foote/send a gunboat up the Ten- 
nessee River as quickly as possible to Danville. Grant expected 
to attack Fort Donelson immediately. He wanted the railroad 
bridge at Danville destroyed so troops under Gen. Polk could 
not reinforce Fort Donelson. Commo. Foote ordered the three 
wooden gunboats comprising the second division under Lt. 
Comdr. Phelps to carry out Grant’s request. But Foote en¬ 
larged upon their duties. Phelps was directed to proceed up the 
river as far as possible. He was to capture or destroy all 
vessels on the Tennessee and all other property actually aiding 
the Confederate war effort. 89 

At five o’clock on February 6th, after the fall of Fort Henry, 
Phelps led his three-gunboat division up the Tennessee River 
on its assigned mission. The Conestoga, which had the only 
pilot familiar with the Tennessee River, led the way. 40 A few 


38 Force, Campaigns of the Civil War, 1, 30-31; Catton, Grant Moves South, 143. 
^ORA, VII, 123; Grant, Memoirs, I, 240; Pratt, Civil War on Western Waters, 

56-57. 

*°Thc Tyler, Conestoga, and Lexington were the first gunboats on western waters. 
They were former passenger steamers averaging about 535 tons displacement, 180 
feet length, 42 feet breadth, 6 feet draft at full load. Each boat had a side 
wheel driven by a single cylinder high-pressure steam engine. Average speed 
varied from seven to ten knots. The Lexington had two 32-pounder and four 
8-inch guns; the Tyler had one 32-pounder and six 8-inch guns; the Conestoga had 
four 32-pounder and no 8-inch guns. When the boats were converted from pas¬ 
senger steamers to gunboats, the upper deck was cut down and an oak bulwark 
five inches thick was installed. Thus the craft were safe from small arms fire 
but had little protection against heavier weapons. See: H. Allen Gosnell, Guns 
on the Western Waters (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1949), 

15-16. 
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miles above Fort Henry, several musket shots were fired at 
the gunboats. Three shots from the bridge of the Lexington 
quieted the snipers. A small armed party was landed to examine 
the shore area. It quickly destroyed some “camp equipage” 
abandoned by fleeing Confederates and the expedition proceeded 
up the river. 

Arriving at the Memphis, Clarksville, and Louisville Rail¬ 
road bridge at Danville, the Yankees found the area undefended 
but the drawbridge had been closed and the machinery dis¬ 
abled. Above the bridge Confederate steamers could be seen 
making their escape upriver toward Muscle Shoals.® A party 
was landed, and after some tinkering with the machinery the 
drawbridge was opened. The gunboats passed t hrou gh. Phelps, 
eager to chase the fleeing vessels, ordered ih^Tyler, slowest of 
the gunboats, to land a force and destroy a portion of the rail¬ 
road bridge and secure any military supplies that could be 
found in the area. The Conestoga and Lexington proceeded up¬ 
river in search of the Confederate ships. Lt. Comdr. Gwin 
hurriedly carried out his orders and followed. 48 

Three of the Confederate steamers, the( SqratteZ Orr,, the 
Appleton Belle, and the Lynn Boyd, were overtaken by the gun¬ 
boats near the mouth of Duck River after a five-hour chase.' 8 
All were privately owned craft carrying supplies consigned to 
Fort Henry. The Confederate crews, rather than see the vessels 
and supplies fall into Union hands, set fire to their boats and 
fled. Phelps, observing that two of the craft were tied together, 
correctly guessed that they were carrying explosives. He stopped 

W 

“When the attack on Fort Henry was made, some steamers were in the process 
of delivering supplies there. As it became evident that the fort would fall, all 
except the R. M. Patton, a hospital ship carrying about sixty invalids, sought 
safety by fleeing up the river. Some of these craft reached Florence before 
the gunboats caught them. See: ORA, VII, 123; J. Haden Alldredge and others, 
A History of Navigation on the Tennessee River System (Washington: Govern¬ 
ment Printing Office, 1937), 85. 

‘‘ORA, VII, 153. The work of destruction was inadequate for Gen. Grant’s pur¬ 
poses. Two other expeditions were made to the bridge by another gunboat be¬ 
fore it was satisfactorily destroyed. See: ORN, XXII, 575; Pratt, Ctvil War on 

Western Waters, 57-58; ORA, VII, 864. t n • ! f 

“The Appleton Belle, operated by a Capt Hcfferman, was the regular packet oper¬ 
ating between Fort Henry and the railroad connection at Danville. The Samuel 
Orr was used for transporting men and materiel, and at one .time was used as 
a hospital ship at Fort Henry. See: ORA, VII, 858. 
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his approach about one thousand yards downstream from the 
burning ships. Shortly, the two vessels exploded with such 
force that the upper deck, doors, and skylight on the Conestoga 
were damaged. A house on the river bank nearby, reportedly 
belonging to a Union sympathizer, was demolished by the blast.*’ 

In the delay the Tyler rejoined the division. The next 
morning, February 7th, at about 6:00 A.M., the gunboats re¬ 
sumed their trip up river. About 9:00 A.M. a Confederate flag 
was observed flying over the town of Hawesport, Tennessee. 
A small force was sent ashore from the Conestoga, and removed 
the flag without incident. A brief stop was also made at 
Perryville without incident. 46 Late in the afternoon as the gun¬ 
boats approached Cerro Gordo in Hardin County, Tennessee, 
small arms fire opened up from the shore. Three shots from 
the Conestoga, and shots from the smaller guns on the Tyler 
soon discouraged the snipers and firing died out. At the Cerro 
Gordo dock, the steamer Eastport was found being converted 
into an ironclad gunboat. An armed boat crew was quickly sent 
aboard the Eastport. She had been scuttled and the suction 
pipes broken, but this act of destruction by the Confederates was 
so recent that no real damage was done. The leaks were soon 
stopped and the damage quickly repaired. A search of the area 
revealed about 250,000 feet of lumber and a large quantity of 
iron plating, all designed for the Eastport. Phelps ordered Lt. 
Comdr. Gwin with the Tyler to remain with the prize and load 
the lumber, iron plating, and other Confederate supplies while 
the Conestoga and Lexington proceeded upstream toward Flor¬ 
ence. 49 

Early morning on February 8th, the Union gunboats passed 
Eastport, Mississippi, and shortly thereafter crossed the state 
line, entering Alabama. Chickasaw was the first Alabama 
town to attract the attention of the federal forces. 47 Phelps 
found there two steamers, the Sallie Wood and the Muscle. The 
former was laid up, but the latter was loaded with iron des- 

44 ora, VII, 154. 
a ORN, XXII, 782-83. 

*lbid. ORA, VII, 154; Pratt, Civil War on Western Waters, 57. Alldredge, History 
of Navigation on the Tennessee River, 85. 

47 Chickasaw was situated in the edge of Colbert County, The name was later 
changed to Riverton. Most of the town was flooded when the Tennessee Valley 
Authority built the Pickwick Dam. 
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tined for Confederate use in Richmond. The two steamers were 
seized without difficulty; Union crews were placed aboard them 
and started down river with orders to join the Tyler at Cerro 
Gordo. 49 

Phelps, with reduced crews on the Conestoga and Lexing¬ 
ton, proceeded up the Tennessee. Florence was sighted about 
2:25 P.M. on February 8th. The arrival of Union gunboats 
in the Muscle Shoals area, some 225 miles behind the Con¬ 
federate line of defense, was almost totally unexpected and pro¬ 
duced a variety of reactions. 

No real defense had been planned for Florence against any 
kind of attack and no armed military units were stationed in 
the area. Nevertheless, a few shots from small arms were 
directed at the approaching gunboats from the south bank of the 
river. The Conestoga answered with its heavy guns and all 
firing quickly ceased. No further resistance was met. 40 

Of immediate interest to the Union forces as they approached 
Florence were three steamers: th e( Julian H. Smithj the Time, 
and the Sam Kirkman. These three steamers arrived at the 
Florence docks from down river about thirty minutes before the 
gunboats appeared. Unable to escape upstream due to the 
shoals, the owners had the choice of burning their ships or sur¬ 
rendering them. Arrangements were hastily made for burning, 
and fires were set as the gunboats approached. The Time 
carried supplies destined for Fort Henry valued at about $100,- 
000; the two other ships were empty. As the crew left the 
Julian H. Smith, they set her adrift with engines going full 
speed. She traveled in the direction of the approaching gun¬ 
boats, forcing the Lexington to change positions at “double 
quick time.” Lt. Comdr. Phelps hurriedly sent crews aboard 
the other two burning steamers tied up at the Florence dock. 

Their fires were too large for the ships to be saved, but some 
cargo was removed and the burning steamers were set adrift. 60 


a ORA, VII, 154. Ironically, only a few days earlier the Florence Gazette had run 
a brief article stating that the Muscle had been making regular trips between 
Florence and Eastport, Mississippi, carrying “contraband” cargo. The Gazette 
suggested that if the Yankees wanted to know what this cargo was, they would 
have to come and see for themselves. See: Florence Gazette, January 22, 1862. 

*ORA, VII, 154; ORN, XXII, 82-83. 

“Florence Gazette, February 12, 1862; ORA, VII, 154, ORN, XXII 782-83. 
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A deputation of Florence citizens had a “courteous inter¬ 
view” with Phelps requesting that he not destroy the Florence 
bridge across the river. The men, wanting to calm the fears of 
their women folk, also requested some assurance that the women 
would not be molested. Phelps readily assured the men that 
his command was made up of neither ruffians nor savages. All 
peaceful citizens and private property would be respected. Per¬ 
haps very conscious of the loyalist sentiment along the Tennes¬ 
see River, Phelps also announced that the Union forces were 
in Florence to protect citizens from violence and enforce the 
laws, not to create disorder. He also observed that the Florence 
bridge was not blocking river transportation and merely con¬ 
nected Florence with the railroad on the south side of the river; 
therefore it had little or no military significance. The Floren¬ 
tines were assured that it would not be destroyed. 51 

The invaders showed surprisingly little interest in the town 
and people of Florence. Only the warehouses and storage areas 
near the river were carefully searched for Confederate supplies. 
Some iron plating was found along with a large quantity of 
supplies marked “Fort Henry.” Being unable to find any craft 
in the area to transport the supplies down river, the gunboats 
were filled to capacity and the remainder was burned. Despite 
many widely circulated rumors about damage to private proper¬ 
ty, the Florence Gazette stated that the only private property 
destroyed was one lock on a warehouse door. 52 A Memphis 
newspaper reported, apparently with some surprise, that the 
Yankees would not even touch the cotton stored in Florence. 13 

The Florence Gazette reported that with the arrival of the 
Union gunboats, the citizens were “thrown into a state of ex¬ 
citement.” A “good many” citizens took their movable goods 
and went into the country for safety. Typical was the Florence 
telegraph operator who, observing the approach of the gun¬ 
boats, wired his home office for instructions. He was directed 
to take his equipment and leave town for safety. He j ourneyed 
over six miles into the country before feeling secure, only to 
learn later that the Union forces did not go near his office. 51 

a ORA, VII, 154-55; Florence Gazette, February 12, 1862. Later the Florence bridge 
was destroyed by Confederate forces in 1863. 

“Florence Gazette, February 12, 1862. 

a ORN, XXII, 821-22, quoting extract from Richmond Dispatch, February 12, 1862. 
“Florence Gazette, February 26, 1862. 
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Host of the people apparently waited quietly about their homes. 
Many women of Florence had demonstrated great sympathy and 
support for the Confederate forces. Their strong Confederate 
sympathies probably enhanced their fear and uncertainty before 
the enemy. However, one report states that the loyal citizens 
of Florence were so eager to see the Union forces that they pre¬ 
pared to give a grand ball for the ship’s officers, which offer 
had to be declined. 05 But in all probability the dominant feeling 
of the Florentines had been expressed on Christmas Day in 
1861 when the women prepared a “magnificent and sumptuous” 
dinner for six companies of the Twenty-Sixth Alabama Infantry 
Regiment stationed in South Florence and Tuscumbia. 60 

The excitement in Tuscumbia seems to have been similar 
to that in Florence, although no Union troops landed south of 
the river. Two boxcars were filled with excited women and 
children to be transported to safety. Some unarmed companies 
of Col. W. R. Smith’s regiment were hastily ordered out of 
danger to prevent capture. This order seems to have arroused 
strong objections among some citizens who hoped to arm the 
regiment with hunting weapons. At the same time a frantic 
effort was made to call out the local militia. Also, an effort was 
made in Huntsville to raise a company of infantry to send to 
the aid of Tuscumbia. There were no heavy guns in the Shoals 
area. Huntsville had three six-pounders but only one ready for 
use. Despite many good intentions, the women and children 
apparently never left town and the military threat abated before 
effective resistance could be organized in Tuscumbia or Hunts¬ 
ville. 57 

Probably the most interesting aspect of the gunboat in¬ 
vasion was the wide variety of rumors it produced. One Flor¬ 
entine claimed that he personally counted twenty-seven Union 
gunboats on the Tennessee. Others reported that from ten to 
twenty thousand Union troops had landed in the Shoals area. 
A similar report stated that five hundred federal cavalrymen 
accompanied the gunboats and were raiding communities and 
burning sawmills, lumber yards, and other private property 
along the river. It was also claimed that telegraph lines were 

K lbid,, February 12, 1862; Harper's Weekly, March 1, 1862, 140. 

“Florence Gazette, January 1, 1862. 

m ORA, VII, 156; Nina Leftwick, Two Hundred Years at Muscle Shoals (Tuscum¬ 
bia, Alabama: Nina Leftwick, 1935), 184. 
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broken and that the Memphis and Charleston Railroad was put 
out of order at Tuscumbia. While these and other rumors were 
greatly exaggerated, they were widely reported and made known 
to Confederate officials. President Davis was under the im¬ 
pression that four gunboats w T ere at Florence and expressed the 
hope that southern people would never let them leave southern 
soil. Gens. Johnston and Polk received a barrage of telegrams 
from Gen. Weakley, J. G. Norman, R. M. Patton, A. J. Hopper, 
and the telegraph operators in Florence and Tuscumbia, all 
giving reports of varying reliability. Perhaps typical was a 
report to Polk from a Mr. Powers, telegraph operator in Tus¬ 
cumbia. He reported that the gunboats had brought their own 
telegraph equipment and operators and had intercepted many 
military messages passing over the lines at Florence. Actually 
the report was incorrect. The Union forces in Florence did not 
concern themselves with the telegraph. Also, there should have 
been few if any military messages on the line in view of an 
earlier order from Johnston that messages between Columbus 
and Bowling Green should be routed through Montgomery 

rather than Florence. 58 

* 

Time alone was enough to discount many rumors. About 
three hours after landing at Florence, the Conestoga and Lex¬ 
ington cast off and headed downstream. Lt. Comdr. Phelps 
could experience the pride resulting from a successful mission 
in all respects except one. He knew two additional steamers 
were on the river but had been unable to find them. He cor¬ 
rectly surmised that they had hidden in one of the streams 
running into the Tennessee River. Actually the Alfred Robb and 
the Dunbar had escaped by travelling about two miles up Cy¬ 
press Creek, which is located about two miles down river from 
Florence. 50 

t 

w ORA, VII, 864-67; ORN, XXII, 578-79; Florence Gazette, February 12, 1862; 
Pratt, Civil War on Western Waters,J>7; Connelly, Army of the Heartland, 134. 
One rumor did possess an element of truth: Lt, Comdr. Gwin did burn a lumber 
yard and a sawmill at Cerro Gordo. The sawmill was providing lumber needed 
for the conversion of the Eastport to an ironclad. 

*°ORA, VII, 155, 858; Alldredge, History of Navigation on the Tennessee River, 
86. The Alfred Robb was captured by Union forces on April 21, 1862, and 
fitted out as a light gunboat. It was continued in Federal service as a patrol 
boat. The Dunbar was active in transporting troops to Fort Henry when the 

Union attack started there. It managed to avoid capture and continued in Con¬ 
federate service until 1863, 
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But on the positive side, Phelps had much to report. The 
Confederates had been forced to burn six steamers, four of 
which were loaded with supplies. Two steamers, the Sallie 
Wood and the Muscle, were captured. The Muscle developed 
difficulties and sank on the way down river, but the Sallie Wood 
was placed in federal service as a transport ship. The Eastport 
was carried back to Union lines as the biggest prize. It was 
placed in federal service as an ironclad gunboat and used until 
it struck a mine and sank during the Red River campaign in 
1863. In addition to the ships, over 250,000 feet of quality 
lumber, large quantities of iron plating, clothing, arms, shoes, 
camp utensils, and numerous other materials were confiscated. 
Other large quantities of material were destroyed. 

The most surprising aspect of the Phelps expedition was 
not the material he gathered but the strong Union sentiment 
he found among the people. He reported that men, women, and 
children often gathered in large numbers to welcome them and 
showed great enthusiasm at the return of the Stars and Stripes. 
While Phelps admitted that at many places nearly whole com¬ 
munities fled when the gunboats arrived, he encountered many 
other people who expressed the belief that with some armed 
assistance they could put down the secessionists, and that many 
volunteers would enter federal service. This strong Union 
sentiment seems to be borne out by the fact that twenty-five 

Tennesseans were actually recruited for federal service at 
Cerra Gordo. 00 

Also the Phelps raid showed that the Tennessee River was 
clear of fortifications. There was little chance that any effective 
defense could be erected against federal gunboats. Union 
leaders could move troops and supplies along the river quickly 
and without any real opposition. 

\ 

The time to defend the Tennessee River had passed, but 
the Confederates made some last-minute efforts while Johns¬ 
ton’s forces were withdrawing to new defensive positions. Gen. 
Bragg in Mobile reacted by creating a special north Alabama 


'"ORA, VII, 155-56; ORN, XXII, 782-83. 
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district commanded by Brig. \Gen. L. P. Wa lker.* 1 ] Walker was 
directed to call to his assistance “all the resources of the coun¬ 
try” needed to preserve the Memphis and Charleston Railroad, 
He established headquarters at Tuscumbia and deployed his 
troops* which consisted of one infantry regiment and one caval¬ 
ry regiment but no heavy guns. Walker entered upon these 
duties with vigor and the apparent hope of improving his repu¬ 
tation as a military leader. He quickly concluded that the 
Memphis and Charleston Railroad was threatened not only in 
north Alabama but in north Mississippi, especially at the point 
where the Mobile and Ohio Railroad intersects the Memphis 
and Charleston. Walker on February 16, 1862, wrote Johnston 
describing these roads as “the vertebrae of the Confederacy,” 
and requested that Tishomingo and Tippah Counties in Missis¬ 
sippi and Wayne, Harding, and McNairy Counties in Tennessee 
be added to his command.’ 2 Turning to his successor, J. P, 
Benjamin, he pointed out that the defense line in the west had 
been broken and now the railroad lines between Memphis and 
Virginia must be defended at all hazard. Within a week the 
Union could land fifty thousand troops in north Alabama or 
Mississippi. Walker suggested that large armies were needed 
to counter this threat. To supply these armies, he proposed 
that “what remains of Johnston’s forces, Columbus, the Gulf, 
the seaboard, and Virginia must be drawn; better lose the sea¬ 
board than this line.” 62 Walker did not overestimate the danger 
of a Union invasion by way of the Tennessee River, but his 
hopes exceeded what could reasonably be expected. His plea 
for men and extended authority went unheeded, but more solid 
accomplishments were being made further west.’ 4 

On February 8th, even while the Union gunboats were still 
on their way to Florence, Polk ordered Col. Robert F. Looney’s 
regiment and one section of artillery from Memphis to Tuscum- 

91 ORA, VII, 872. Gen. L. P. Walker, whose home was in Huntsville, had recently 
resigned as Confederate Secretary of War. On resuming his rank as Brigadier 
General, he had been assigned duty under the command of Gen. Bragg. See: 
William C. Harris, Leroy Pope Walter, Confederate Secretary of War (Tusca¬ 
loosa, Alabama: Confederate Publishing Company, Inc., 1962), 120-21. 

“ORA, VII, 887-88. 

“Ibid., 889. 

* 4 On March 31, 1862, Gen. Walker, finding himself ignored and becoming con¬ 
vinced that his superiors were blocking his potential as a military commander, 
resigned his command. See: Harris, Leroy Pope Walker, 121. 
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bia to defend the railroad bridges in that area. On the same 
day false reports that the gunboats were landing troops at the 
mouth of Bear Creek, caused Col. Chalmer’s regiment at Iuka to 
be ordered into that area, even though there were only two hun¬ 
dred guns among the entire regiment.® 5 Despite these gestures 
no real effort was made by Polk or Johnston to fortify the river 
or even observe Union activities on the river. On February 
18th Gen. Daniel Ruggles at Corinth, Mississippi, informed Polk 
that if the Tennessee River was not covered quickly the federal 
forces would easily get control of the Memphis and Charleston 
Railroad with open communications to Mobile, Memphis, and 
New Orleans. He asked if he should defend the crossings ? at 
Florence and Decatur. 80 Polk answered by placing Ruggles in 
command of all Confederate forces along the Memphis and 
Charleston north and south as far eastward as Decatur, Ala¬ 
bama. 67 :>• 

Gen. Ruggles acted swiftly. On February 26th he reported 
that his command held the Tennessee River from Pittsburg 
Landing to Florence under constant observation. Col. James H. 
Clanton’s First Alabama Cavalry Regiment was stationed at 
Florence. Two 24-pounder guns with munitions had been sent 
to Florence. Gen. Walker : was directed to take the guns and 
establish a battery orTthe south bank of the river at a point 
covering the approach to the Florence bridge and the landings. 
Other units were stationed along the river with orders to attack 
enemy gunboats and transports if they appeared. Also the 
bridges on the Memphis and Charleston between Corinth and 
Tuscumbia were all guarded. 6 ’ * 

Actually the defense of the Tennessee was now of little 
value. Gen. Polk dismantled his carefully constructed defenses 
at Columbus and withdrew southward. Johnston also moved 
his army southward across the Tennessee. It passed through 


*ORA, VII, 865-67; ORN, XXII, 564. 

ORA, VII, 889-91. On February 20 the Tyler came up the Tennessee alone. Its 
object was to destroy the railroad bridge across Bear Greek which was located 
about thirty miles west of Tuscumbia near the Alabama-Mississippi line. The 
Union forces withdrew without attacking the bridge when they learned that a 
large Confederate force was located at Iuka, Mississippi. See: ORA, VU, 895; 
ORN, XXII, 634. 

"ORA, VII, 894. 

“Ibid., 909 
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Decatur, Florence, Tuscumbia, and other north Alabama towns, 
arriving at Corinth, Mississippi, on March 22, 1862. Union 
forces were following close behind, arriving in Madison, Lauder¬ 
dale, and other Alabama counties in early April, 1862. In the 
meantime Gen. Halleck had ordered Union forces to move up 
the Tennessee Valley. The buildup for the great battle of 
Shiloh was under way. 70 The importance of the Tennessee River 
was evident in the use of 173 transport ships and fourteen gun¬ 
boats by the federal forces in their movement to Shiloh. 71 


'"'Stanley F. Horn, The Army of Tennessee (Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1941), 108-09; Roland, Albert Sidney Johnston, 301-04, 309; Jill K, Gar¬ 
rett, A History of Lauderdale County, Alabama (Florence, Alabama: Mimeo¬ 
graphed, 1964), 95; Florence Gazette, April 9, 1862 
’"Grant, Memoirs, I, 268; Catton, Grant Moves South, 194. 

n T. M. Hurst, “The Battle of Shiloh,” Tennessee Historical Magazine, V (July, 
1919), 87. 
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“A STRANGER INDEED IN A STRANGE LAND” 

Edited by 
Willie D. Halsell 

An observant young man named Edward Fontaine set out 
from the home of relatives in Cumberland County, Kentucky, 
November 6, 1836, on a horseback journey through Nashville 
into Alabama and on into northeast Mississippi. 1 He was one 
of many Virginia emigrants who made this or a similar trek to 
the southwest. In fact, his parents, a brother, and a married 


’Edward Fontaine, a great-grandson of Patrick Henry, was born in Virginia in 
1814. He migrated to Mississippi in 1836 and worked briefly in the Pontotoc 
land office, then painted portraits for planters in the area. Eventually, he went 
to Texas, where he lived the greater part of the period between 1840 and 
1859, though he returned to Mississippi for long visits. He became a Methodist 
minister and subsequently an Episcopal rector. In Texas, he at various times 
was private secretary to President Mirabeau B. Lamar, rector of the church of 
the Epiphany in Austin, teacher, Chaplain of the Texas Senate, and clerk in the 
General Land Office. 

Also an amateur naturalist, he published articles, gave lectures and engaged 
in debates. Early in Texas history he assisted in shaping the law and pressed for 
the establishment of a state university and the geological and agricultural 
survey (the “Shumard Survey”). 

After his marriage in 1859 to his second wife, Mrs. Susan Britton, he resided 
at her plantation home, Belvidere, near Jackson, Mississippi, but left in 1861 with 
his regiment: for the battlefields of Virginia. He attained the rank of Captain and 
later became Chief of Ordnance of the Mississippi Army. The plantation home 
was ruined by the devastation of the campaigns around Jackson and he and his 
family suffered the general poverty of Reconstruction. 

Fontaine was sucessively the rector of three New Orleans churches and 
missionary to stations on the lower Mississippi River. Separated by necessity from 
his family, except for occasional visits, his later years were not happy. 

Fontaine advocated a jetty system for controlling the Mississippi River cur¬ 
rents and aided Eads in persuading Congress to provide for the jetties at the 
mouth of the River. The two books that he published were entitled: How the 
World was Peopled (Appleton, 1872); and Contributions to the Science of 
Hydraulic Engineering (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1879). Be¬ 
cause of his activities in the sciences, he was given membership in several learn¬ 
ed societies. His last undertaking was the publication of a short-lived church 
newspaper, The Southwestern Churchman . He died in 1884 at Belvidere. 
Elsie Aleene Ray, "The Life and Times of Edward Fontaine; A Mississippi 
Leonardo,” (unpublished master’s thesis, Mississippi State University, 1951), 
passim; DuBose Murphy, “Edward Fontaine”, The Handbook of Texas (2 vols.» 
Austin, Texas, 1952), I, 615; see S. W. Geiser’s note in “Texas Collection,” The 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly , XLVII (October, 1943), 181-183. 
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sister with her family also moved to the new Chickasaw Cession 
lands by various routes during 1835 and 1836. 

Daily, Fontaine recorded his observations about the country¬ 
side, the towns, the innkeepers and the natural phenomena, con¬ 
cluding his record in seventeen days when he reached Pontotoc, 
the location of the land office for the Cession.® His journal 
contains observations more erudite than ordinary because he 
was better educated than most of the travelers, having attended 
the United States Military Academy, studied medicine, and 
having been admitted to the Virginia bar, all by the age of 
twenty-one. 

> Without change except for the insertion of punctuation to 
promote clarity and the omission of unimportant paragraphs, 
the journal is reproduced below: 

Cumberland Cty Ky — 
November 6th 1836 — 

The lands of Marrowbone Creek are decidedly the best I 
have ever seen. The growth consists of beech interspersed with 
ashe, elm, poplar, walnut and hickory. The ridges are not rich, 
though better than those of most broken regions. The country 
abounds in curiosities. Petrifactions of every kind are found 
in the beds of the different streams, on the hills, in the caves 
and in fact they are found every where. ... On the land of 
Milton Smiley several mounds of considerable size and eleva¬ 
tion are to be seen. ... 

There is before me now a stone circular in form hollowed 
out on both sides — the weight of which is exactly 2 pounds 
and a quarter — Many others of exactly the same weight are 
found very frequently. One set of weights lying one on the 
other were found in a cave on something like a shelf, one 
weighed 2 1/4 lb. the others 1 1/8 and 1/2 1/16. These no 
doubt were the weights of a race of beings whose very names 
are extinct. 

In the same low grounds where the mounds are found in 
this County, a small piece of sculpture was ploughed up about 
the size of a man’s thumb, representing a human figure entirely 

*-T?-- 

‘Journal No. 1, November 6-23, 1836. Edward Fontaine Papers, Mitchell Memorial 
Library, Mississippi 'State University. 
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naked in a sitting posture with the thumb of one hand in his 
mouth and the other hand on his knee. It is now in the posses¬ 
sion of Sami Smiley. It is made of hard flint. 

Many marine shells and other sea substances are found 

everywhere, and the whole region abounds! in caves _ One 

of these, I explored near the residence of Vincent Taylor Esqr 
which is adorned with many magnificent rooms and 
beautiful crystalizations. In these caves much Nitre was found 
during the late war when the article was in high demand. The 
salt petre is found in dry caves, I have been told. . . m 

Cumberland 
Sunday Novr 7th 1836 

From Alexanders to Glasgow 32 miles. Wind SWest — 

Smoky, pleasant, Good Road — Uncle Reuben and Cousin Ewd 

rode with me 5 miles — after which I came alone nearly all the 

way to this place through a hilly country not so rich as the 

Marrowbone land in Cumberland. I put up at Ridders; not very 

good fare. Glasgow, the county seat of Barren is a tolerable 

neat inland town with 3 taverns, 17 Stores and 1500 inhabi¬ 
tants. 

Monday, Novr 8th 1836 

Day pleasant — smoky, Wind SWest — 

From Glasgow to Bowling Green — 

--The road to day led through the Country called “the Barrens” 

which was once a prairie, but since they have ceased firing it 

and have put it in cultivation, it has put up a growth of Black 

Jack, hickory, scrub-oak & sumach. It is quite fertile and lies 
well for cultivation. 


Barren Warren Kentucky 

, 7 " ^ travelling companion was a Mr. Goring, a most violent 
oeZ/ Styled” Whig. We argued the whole way nearly not so 
niuch to convince each other as to display our learning and to 
while away” the time. Glasgow is rather larger but not so 
nandsome or so wealthy as Bowling Green. Bowling Green 
! s S1 tuated on the South Bank of Banner River which they are 
-rymg to make navigable for Steam boats up to the town, It 
contains 3 taverns, 14 stores and about 1300 inhabitants. 
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I put up at Landsdales, a very good house. He dabbles 
rather too much in politicks for one who is dependent on the 
people for his support. All professional and tradesmen should 
refrain from taking an active part in politics if they regard 
their interest. I met with young Mr Covington, a graduate of 
West Point whom I knew while at that institution. 8 I also met 
with my estimable old friend his father, Genl. Covington, with 
whom I became acquainted at Salem, N. C., last May. 4 He in¬ 
sisted on my accompanying him home which I did for his fair 
daughters sake. He is truly worthy of being the father of 
such a lovely and amiable being. The old gentleman deserves 
all that can be said in praise of a polite, frank, generous, hos¬ 
pitable Kentuckian. He lives in plain style and has only two 
of his children, Erasmus & Clinton. 

I saw the famous Rucker who represented Tennessee with¬ 
out authority in the late Balitmore [sic] Convention, which 
assumption of authority is called — and perhaps always will 
be called “ Ruckerizing.” He is quite a genteel looking man and 
no doubt has made himself immortal.® 

Warren Ky 

From Bowling Green to Duncans — 25 - Mis 
Day clear except smoky - pleasant — 

The road to day was most excellent. I passed through the 
town of Franklin — the seat of Justice for Simpson Cty — It 
is a tolerably neat little village with 5 stores, 2 taverns, and 
about 800 inhabitants. 


‘Erasmus F. Covington is listed as a cadet, July 1, 1827, and as Second Lieu¬ 
tenant two years later and again in 1833. He resigned Sept. 1, 1833, and died Oct. 
14, 1838. Francis B. Heitman, Historical Register and Dictionary of the United 
States Army (Washington, 1903; Urbana, 1965), I, 330. 

‘General Elijah M. Covington was the first sheriff of Warren County and the 
second surveyor, having come to Kentucky in 1795 from North Carolina. He 
lived for many years near Woodburn and his first four children were born 
there. William S. Covington, The Covingtons, Being a Collection of Family 
Information (Omaha, Neb., 1941). Information supplied by Riley Handy, Ken¬ 
tucky Library and Museum, Western Kentucky University, Bowling Green, Ky. 
*A Dictionary of Americanisms on Historical Principles (2 vols., Chicago, 1951), 
edited by Mitford M. Mathews, states (II, 1426) that “Ruckerize” means “To 
proceed in the manner followed at the Baltimore Convention in 1836 where, 
in the absence of any representative from Tennessee, E, Rucker, a citizen of 
that state, was allowed to cast his state’s votes.” 
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Simpson Kentucky — 
Robertson, Sumner, Middle Tennessee — 
Thursday Novr 10th 1836 

Day rainy — From Duncans to Buntings 5 ms 

I staid last night at a mean house. The fare was tolerable 
good, but the sheets were as spotted as a Leopards skin with a 
greater variety of colour. I saw here a Mr Lewis who had just 
married a Miss Tribue. I could not help smiling at the fastidi¬ 
ousness of the young lady who would not let her husband go 
to bed at the same time she did. They were from Columbia, 
Adair Cty, Ky. I only rode 5 miles to day. I breakfasted at 
Mr Buntings and was so much pleased with my fare & host that 
I was determined to spend the day, and wait for a change of 
weather. 


Davidson 

Friday Novr 11th 1836 — Day Stormy. Wind SEast — 

From B untons [sic] to Seviers — 23 ms I travelled through a 
poor region most of this day. The lands near Seviers were ex¬ 
cellent. I was exposed to two very severe storms, one blew 
down many trees and was rendered more terrible by hail and 
lightning — 


Davidson MT 

Saturday Novr 12th from Seviers to Nashville 8 miles. Day 
clear and pleasant. The lands through which I passed to day 
were most excellent. 

I put up in Nashville at the City Hotel kept by Mr Ed¬ 
mondson. A person feels quite small in such a place. He sees 
hundreds better dressed than himself and feels actually smoth¬ 
ered in the vast crowd of merchants, clerks, dandies, and travel¬ 
ers. The greatest man in the union might, come here and find 
himself unknown and as little respected as the meanest citizen 
of Nashville — I have traversed this City from one end of it 
to the other, and among the thousands whom I have met with 
I have not seen one single familiar face! I am here a stranger 
indeed in a strange land. 
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Nashville is the most beautiful town I have ever seen except 
Richmond, the proud, the splendid, the lovely, the wealthy metro¬ 
polis of my dear native state. It stands on the south bank of 
the Cumberland, which is here a noble majestic stream. 

The ground on which it is built was once fertile, but the 
soil as well as that of much of the adjacent country is fast dis¬ 
appearing and is leaving in the place of rich arable land a 
natural pavement of naked limestone rock. It contains about 
7,000 inhabitants. It can boast of many handsome store houses 
adorned by the articles of extensive mercantile establishments. 
Being an entire stranger I had no friend to point out to me its 
curiosities or publick ornaments, but those most conspicuous, 
and which present themselves to the traveller are the ridge, the 
two principal hotels, the State house, the different churches, 
the penetentiary [s?'c]; Rolling works and paper mill, with 
several splendid private mansions. The bridge I was told by 
one gentleman cost $100,000 — 

I visited the Penetentiary [sic] for the purpose of seeing 
the notorious and infamous Murrell.® In seeing him, however, I 
was disappointed, for it was against the regulations of the 
penetentiary [sic] to point him out to visiters [sic]. The keep¬ 
er walked through the various appartments [sic] with me, and 
I was unable to distinguish him from the crowd of scowling, or 
skulking visages which were seen at the various employments 
of the convicts. I have been told since, that he works at the 
second forge as I entered on the left as a striker and wears a 
chain around his leg. There are 104 convicts, and never before, 
have I seen such a terrible hellish set of villains [sic] if we are 
to judge men by their looks. The building covers near four acres 

of ground, and is quite substantial, though the convicts are 
too carelessly guarded. 

The Presbyterian, Methodist, and Episcopalian Churches 
are all fine buildings. 


Jolm A. Murrell was the leader of an outlaw band whose activities touched 
aght states in the Old Southwest, ranging from Georgia to New Orleans, and 
p the Natchez Trace to Nashville. Robberies on the roads and Negro-stealing 

th^M K SpCC T la e h r * ng disposing of the property and frequently restealing 
«ie Negros In 1834, he was captured, convicted and imprisoned in Nashville. 
Freed in 1844, he lived only a few years. Oliver W. Holmes, “John A. Murrell,’' 
Dictionary of American Biography, XIV, 369-370. 
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The Town Hall now used as a State House is large & com¬ 
modious but not elegant or costly. The Rolling works and 
paper mill are extensive and costly establishments. The Nash¬ 
ville Inn and the City Hotel are both good houses of Entertain¬ 
ment. 

I went to a Circus at night and was astonished at the 
daring, the dexterous [sic] and astonishing feats of the actors 
and the docility and sagacity of the horses. ... 

Saturday Novr 12th 1836 

Day clear and pleasant. I remained in Nashville. My Bill at 
the City Hotel was $5.00 

Sunday Novr 13th 1836 

Day Clear and pleasant 

From Nashville to Franklin 18 miles — 

Williamson 

Franklin is a handsome town of some trade situated on 
Harpeth River. It contains about 2000 inhabitants and near 
17 stores — I put up at Robeson’s, a very good house. 

Monday Novr 14th 1836 

From Franklin to Biles 28 ms — Day clear & pleasant. The 
country through which I passed to day was rather more broken 
and the road more rocky than that which I travelled on yes¬ 
terday. 

Maury — Middle Tennessee 

w 

Columbia is a town nearly the size of Franklin situated on 
Duck River. It stands on a natural pavement of lime stone 
rock. Before I reached this place I overtook two wretched 
looking creatures covered with rags. They carried their clothes 
and bedding on their backs. The man seemed to be somewhat 
emaciated by disease, but the woman looked healt[h]y and 
athletick. She told me she was almost in a state of starvation, 
and begged me for a little money which I gave her. ... I 
passed through several large cotton fields, the cotton seems to 
be very good. I am getting into a better cotton country. I 
staid all night at Biles, a tolerable house. 


Giles Cty, M. T. 
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Tuesday Novr 15th 1836 

Day Clear and pleasant. From Biles to Pulaski 26 ms — The 
Country through which I have passed since I left Nashville 
is very uniform in its appearance. There are successive ranges 
of high hills which seperate [sic] the different streams, which 
are often arable, but generally too rocky to be cultivated; the 
lands however on the stream are fine. They produced excellent 
corn. I do not think I exaggerate when I say I saw a corn 
field so well filled with pumpkins that a person might leap 
from one to the other over the whole field. The land I am 
told generally produces 10 barrels per acre. Many large though 
not very handsome brick buildings are constantly seen on either 
side of the road. The whole region wears the aspect of wealth, 
health & prosperity. — 

This is decidedly the garden of Tennessee. 

I put up at Keenans, a good house. — 

Pulaski is a small town with 9 or 10 stores, 2 taverns and 
several handsome public buildings. 


Wednesday Novr 16th 

From Pulaski to Athens, Ala. 31 ms— Day clear, pleasant. 

The road to day very rough until after I crossed Elk river 
(which is rather larger than Duck River.) It was low when 
I crossed but was near two feet deep and about 80 yds. wide. 

Limestone, Alabama 

I crossed at lower Elkton or rather at what was lower Elkton, 
for it may be said of this as of Troy, “Ilium fuit, non est.” 
Nothing is left of it save a few houses, some tenantless and the 
rest tumbling to decay. After leaving Elk river the country 
becomes very poor. The road leads through a high sandy 
barren piny, chestnut, red oak ridge for several miles from 
Athens. This is a neat little village, the county seat of Lime¬ 
stone, with 9 stores, 2 taverns, a neat Ct House and several 
good churches . I put up at Bass’s — a tolerable house. 
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Thursday November 17th 1836 

From Athens tojGenl. Garths) 16 miles 7 — Day hazy. The 
country through which T passed still continued poor until I 
reached the low swampy lands near the Tennessee, here the 
land produced very good corn & cotton rather better than that 
in Tennessee. The land within two miles of the Tennessee 
River is uncultivated, being too marshy. It seems to be very 
rich and by Dikes and ditches I should think might be reclaimed 
from the water and rendered arable and vastly productive. 

The Tennessee at Decatur is a grand majestic river 1/2 
a mile wide. From the ferry the view of it up & down is un¬ 
interrupted for 8 ms. It is a splendid sheet of water. Decatur 
stands on its south bank 12 ms. above the head of the Muscle 
Shoals. It is a growing flourishing town now, & no doubt 
will be a place of importance. A railroad runs from this place 
to Tuscumbia 42 miles below. — This has not yet I am told been 
profitable to the Company, but will no doubt become so. Heavy 
expenses arising from its construction and its heavy repairs — 
The Tennessee is crossed by a Ferry boat very singular in its 
construction. 

From a point half a mile up the river a rope is attached 
to a tree, to the other end of which rope the boat is fastened. 
The rope is kept out of the water by 9 buoys. By inclining the 
head of the boat to the right or the left, the pressure of the 
current against a broad plank fixed below the side of the boat 
carries it to either bank. 

The country about Decatur is very sickly especially on the 
north side of the river. The growth of the land is such that I 
should not take it to be very rich. It is principally red oak — 
Limestone is the poorest county I have seen since I left East 
Tennessee and East Kentucky. 

Morgan County Alabama 


7 Jesse Winston Garth (1788-1867), like Fontaine, was a native Virginian and 
a descendant of Patrick Henry. He migrated to Alabama in 1817 and helped 
form the constitution of the new state. A Whig in politics, he was elect ed presi¬ 
den t of the first sta te Senate and later was a member of the House. He was a 
brigadier-general of the militia, a banker, planter and lawyer. Thomas McAdory 
Owen, History of Alabama and Dictionary of Alabama Biography (Chicago, 
1921), III, 640, 643. 
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Edward Fontaine’s drawing of the ferry at Decatur. 
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I passed the track of a tornado to day. The largest trees 
were blown down or twisted off and strewed in every direction. 
The width of the land laid waste by this terrible besom was 
about the half of a mile. Genl. Garth lives on a handsome farm 
but somewhat worn out. He was not at home. I however spent 
an agreeable evening in reading, conversing with old Mr. Talent, 
his family school master, and in telling stories to his two little 
children, \William Willis/and \Winst on. J I was much disappointed 
in not seeing MaTSTEIster Nancy whom I expected pa had left 
to spend the winter here. 

— Friday Novr 18th 1886 — 

From Genl. Garth’s to Moulton 20 ms. The country through 
which I travelled lies generally well for cultivation, but the 
soil looks thin. The growth on it is principally red oak, post 
oak and scruboak interspersed with some poplar and hickory. 
The colour of the soil is generally red. I occasionally saw a 
few pines on the ridges. Between almost all the ridges there 
are swamps which give this region a poisonous, unhealthy 
aspect. 

Moulton is a respectable little town with 8 stores, 2 taverns 
and about 600 inhabitants. It is the metropolis of Lawrence 
County — 

I have thus far met with no desirable spot for a residence 
in Alabama. The lands in the valley of Virginia, in Powels 
Valley in East Tennessee, on Marrowbone Creek in Cumber¬ 
land Kentucky, the Barrens of Barren and Warren, Kentucky, 
and the lands of Davidson, Williamson, Maury, & Giles in 
Middle Tennessee are all superior to this in point of health and 
fertility. The Country about Nashville, for salubrity of climate, 
fertility of soil, and convenience to market, is the most desirable 
I have yet seen. 

— The Tennessee River is a fine conveyance to market for the 
region about Decatur and this makes the land on it so high — 

Lawrence A — 


From Moulton to Thoms 32 ms. 

Saturday Novr 19th 1836 

The rain has poured down almost incessantly to day. The 
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road which has been very rough and much broken by hills has 
been run upon the spurs of the Cumberland Mountains — 

The region is barren and thinly settled. 

I cannot see what inducements people can have for in¬ 
habiting such a sterile spot when there are so many parts of 
the country equally accessible, so much more desirable. 

Sunday Novr 20th 1836 

From Thoms to Pikeville 31 ms — 

— Day cloudy and cold but no rain — 

Thom keeps an excellent house considering the poor country 
he lives in and charges very moderately — The stage which runs 
on from Moulton to Tuscaloosa stops with him. 

Marion 

The road to day passed through a country more barren if 
possible than that which I passed through on yesterday — Some 
of the ridges were covered with lumps of iron ore of a very good 
quality apparently, and I have no doubt inex[h]austible banks 
of it are buried in these mountains. I expect they abound in 
coal also. Some of the hills are covered with vast heaps of river 
or ocean pebbles — Showing that the vast volume of water which 
inundated the Earth as described - in the Bible, has once rolled 
its mighty billows here as it did over the proudest summits of the 
Cumberland and Alleghany. On both of these mountains de¬ 
posits of Marine substances are found — In Each shell and 
wave washed pebble found here, the philosopher may find in¬ 
scribed the name of Deluge. 


Marion 

There are some signs of some of the ridges over which I 
passed having been once bare^ The growth is stunted like those 
of the barrens of Kentucky and a very luxuriant growth of 
grass covers the hills — 

Pikeville is the seat of justice of Marion County — a small 
place of but little importance. The houses are mostly of wood, 
badly constructed and much out of repair — 

[pages 59-60 torn out] 
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which it often has embedded in it. It cements large masses 

of these together. The principal growth of the ridges is pine 

and the various kinds of highland oak interspersed with hickory 

and dogwood. The lowgrounds of the Buttahatchie are covered 

with a thick forest of holly, bay, sweet gum, poplar, ashe, beech, 

prickly ashe and other marshy growth. I found this river 

(which is a tributary of the Tombigbee) much swoln [sic] by 

the rain. I therefore could not form a correct judgement of 
its size. 


Monroe Mi — 

I also crossed j Sipsee Creek^and several other bold little 
streamlets on the banks of all of which were pretty good lands 
though not so good as the soil I observed on the Butta—hatchee, 
and more subject to inundations. After I left the spurs of 
the Cumberland Mountains and neared the Tombigbee, the land 

became level and somewhat more fertile. It produces cotton 
and corn very well. 

At Pruits I met with Mr Mills, his wife and (Tom East.. 
I was delighted to see them and to hear from our fandlyClilllls 
as Pruits overseer gets $200.00 and is supplied with meat and 
bread and a house. East as overseer for Ps. son in law gets 

$225.00 and is furnished in the same way — Pruit keeps an 
excellent house — 

Tuesday Nov 22 

From Pruits to Stegalls 36ms — 

Day clear and cold. 

The land from Pt to the Tombigbee is rich but marshy and the 
country is evidently sickly. I crossed the Tombigbee at Cotton 
Gin Port, a small, thriving, sickly looking place. The T. is 
narrow here, but rapid and navigable for steamboats — I here 
left the heavy timbered pine lands, the son of which is a light 
ashe colour generally: across the Tombiglee the face of the 
Country and the growth and appearance of t. e soil are entirely 
changed. After getting out [of] the black s wampy bottom of 
the Tombigbee, I arose a bluff, and entered a rolling country, 
covered with a sparse growth of various oaks and hickory with¬ 
out a single pine — There are but few bushes, but in their 
place is seen a luxuriant growth of coarse sedge. 
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I passed through a beautiful prairie of 6 or 7 miles in 
length and traversed an almost impassible [sic] marsh on the 
Tallapanela covered with cane. I swam the Tallapanela, and 
got my feet very wet. I rode up to an Indian cabin [sic] on 
this side of the Creek to get directions to Pontotoc — But I did 
not understand their lingo nor they mine. 

Chickasaw Nation 

I saw a number of the noisy but lovely parroguetti whose 
rich plumage contrasted beautifully with the dull monotonous 
grey and dun of the trees and withered grass. 

Night overtook me in this wilderness, whose novel scenery 
began to become a little terrific as the light of the sun was with¬ 
drawn from it. [Describes a night ride in the forest]. I reached 
the house of Stegall, an Emigrant from N. Carolina — 

Chickasaw Nation 
Wednesday Novr 23d 


Day clear and cold — 

From Stegalls to Pontotoc 8 miles — 

The road to day passed through a high broken country inter¬ 
sected everywhere by little streams, on which the low grounds 
are marshy and the roads wretched. I am pleased with the 
land although its appearance is different from any I have been 
accustomed to. 

There are no rocks to be found, and scarcely any pebbles. 
It is variegated with many beautiful little prairies — 

Pontotoc is a flourishing embryo town in the centre of 
the Chickasaw Nation: it is located in a fine salubrious region. 
It stands on the range of the Cumberland Mountains, which is 
here the dividing ridge between the waters of the Tombigbee and 
Yazoo & Tallahatchee. 

The first house was built here in June, 1835. Now there 
are 27 stores and near 1500 inhabitants. Its present prosperity 
is entirely ephemeral. The extensive mercantile establishments, 
and expensive taverns are supported almost exclusively by the 
crowd of speculators and adventurers who attend the land sales, 
and the Indians who have sold their reservations and received 
their value. Hundreds of these are now in the streets. Many 
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drunk and most of them wasting their money as fast as they 
can. It is amusing to see their displays of finery. Their 
dresses are all of the most fanciful kinds, of every variety of cut 
and colour. Some of them are ridiculously gaudy, while others 
are rich and tasty — giving the wearers a martial and splendid 
appearance. As soon as the land sales are over and the money 
of these ignorant savages is expended, the glory of Pontotock 
will fade, and its wild novelty vanish, and it will appear but as 
the other respectable inland towns of our country. 
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A LINCOLN “DRAMA” FROM THE DEEP SOUTH 

Edited by 

William Warren Rogers 

About fifty miles south of Montgomery, Alabama, the city 
that served as the birthplace of the Confederacy, lay the small 
village of Greenville. The home of iThomas Hill Watts,, Ala¬ 
bama’s Civil War governor, Greenville also boasted of its ex¬ 
cellent weekly newspaper, the Southern Messenger. In 
1861 the paper was edited by L. D. Steele and L. A. Livingston. 1 

The Southern Messenger reported news events but con¬ 
tained literary items as well. The April 17, 1861, issue featured 
a brief satire about Lincoln and the national crisis. A generous 
estimate of its literary merit would place it somewhere between 
awful and mediocre, but as an expression of Southern optimism 
and humor the anonymously written “drama” has value. The 
writer’s familiarity with political events was displayed from 
the Southern point of view. President Lincoln would have dis¬ 
approved of the vicious racial comments. Nor would the basic 
theme of Northern materialism overriding humanitarian motives 
have gained his sympathy. But a man of Lincoln’s temperament 
might well have smiled at some of the lines. 

The opening and only scene is at the White House: 

Enter Lincoln 

Lincoln. 

I m old Abe Lincoln, chief, at any rates, 

Of all that’s left of these United States. 

To crush secession, let us fix our triggers, 

Preserve the Union, and set free the niggers. 

Now stamp’d shall be, one gold and copper coin, 

On one side Hamlin’s head, the other, mine. 

Black men and white, thus cheek by jowl will see, 

Hamlin’s not very black, but then deserves to be. 

Republican Equality, the land shall trench, 

And Freedom’s goddess, be a great black wench. 

>—m i ,n_ 

Rhoda Coleman Ellison, History and Bibliography of Alabama Newspapers in 
the Nineteenth Century (University, Alabama, 1954), 74, points out that even 
after Lincoln’s election, the Southern Messenger was lukewarm toward secession. 
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Enter Seward 

Line o in 

How now my faithful Minister, why do you quail? 

I fear you’re sick, indeed you look so pale. 

Seward. 

Dread news, to thee! oh President I bring, 

Your children all, seem to be taking wing. 

Your daughter, South Carolina’s played the dickens, 

And run away with Mr. Governor Pickens. 

J jl/YljCsOl/YLm 

Oh, is it possible! has she this vile trick played? 

She’s proved a most unmanageable jade. 

In nullification times, I ought to have thumped her; 

Tell Anderson to hold on to Fort Sumter. 

Enter Greeley 
Greeley. 

My Lord! the news I fetch, will sting thee to the core. 

Your daughter Alabama’s run off with A. B. Moore. 

Lincoln 

Another! oh impious offspring, I’ve so fed and reared, 
Their crimes will whiten all this new grown beard. 

Enter Sumner 
Sumner. 

Georgia, oh master! your daughter Georgia’s gone, 

Fled not with Smith, or Jones, but that low fellow Brown. 

Lincoln. 

Will troubles never cease! Georgy my pride ? 

Get me the Gin, I’ve got a pain in the side, 

Than have the charge of this ungrateful litter, 

Oh would to heaven, I still were a rail splitter. 

Enter Chase 
Chase. 

Dread chieftain! much I fear thee to offend, 

But ere it be too late, my words attend; 

As if to make the Cabinet were not enough to fret us. 
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Your child Miss’Sippy’s absconded with one Pettus. 

Miss Louisiana and Mrs. Florida, — 

Likewise Miss Texas; all have run away. 

But that’s not all: what makes the thing more funny, 

They’ve taken all the cotton, and your money. 

Prepare to cry, oh Greeley, chief of freedom yellers, 

I greatly fear they’ll take the Negro fellers. 

Lincoln. 

Thunder you say! the devil’s in the land! 

Call Gineral Scott! give him supreme command. 

Give me a cocktail, arm me for the fight, 

I’ll thrash them all before to-morrow night. 

Sumner. 

My cry is War! By me your troops be led! 

(Aside) I feel somewhat like fight, now Brooks is dead. 

Should times get dangerous, and blows too thick, 

I’ll got to Europe, and be somewhat sick. 

Scott, [who somehow got in the White House and the scene 
without even entering] 

But then you’ve not got arms, they’ve taken them too, 

My men declare they will not fight for you 
What’s to be done, each step’s beset with evil — 

Lincoln. 

If this is so, why let them go to the devil. 

A rage for office soon must taken them there, 

It never fails: you know its brought us here. 

Seward. 

Effectual means for harmony, I see! 

Let’s buy their niggers all, and set them free — 

Greeley. 

That’s just the thing, and blast my eyes sir, 

They’ll starve so soon, they’ll never be the wiser. 

Lincoln. 

Well, make a treaty; the best that can be gotten, 

Our Factories can’t get on without the cotton. 

Go to your bess, my friends, time will the evil cure. 

Freedom to us is some, but trade is more. 

I’ve tried quite hard to wash the black man’s face, 
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On that I ran the Presidential race. 

What my best wishes can the black folks bring, 

I’ll freely give: cash is another thing. 

Prayers, they don’t cost much, I’ll give us much as any, 
But d - - n me if I pay a single penny. 

Chorus of Greeley, Seward, &c. 

To talk of cash for niggers, that’s too funny, 

We’ll see them d - - d before we give our money. 


EXEUNT OMNES 
























